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LEO TOLSTOY: 1828-1928. 


By R. RoseErts. 


I 


NE of the Titans. The greatest of the Titans. 
That title would, I think, be granted to Tolstoy 

even by those who do not care for the imaginative 
literature of Russia; or 
who, caring for it, prefer 
other authors to Tolstoy. 
Those who look to Athens 
or to the France of the 
eighteenth century for 
their ideals in art may 
doubt if any Russian 
artist, except Turgenev, 
can be reckoned with the 
gods. The divine theory 
of the arts—the theory 
summed up in Arnold’s 
line on Sophocles, “‘ who 
saw life steadily and saw 
it whole’—is that the 
supreme artist is, at any 
rate in his art, above the 
conflict. He knows ll, 
he is not unforgiving or 
forgiving, he is untouched 
by the passions that tear 
and the doubts that dis- 
able the rest of us; and 
he portrays our struggles 
as one who can only share 
them by sympathy not by 
experience, as one who 
belongs to another race, 
claims a higher origin, and 
for whom humanity is 
material in a sense that 
it can never be for the 
majority of mankind. That there never has been, that 
there never could be such an artist will not trouble 
the theorists, who cling to their ideal with something 
of the blind complacence with which they credit their 
heroes. Yet there is a distinction between great artists, 
a distinction that this theory may parody but does not 
entirely misrepresent. The Titans, whether in laughter or 
agony—Catullus, Aeschylus, Rabelais, Dickens, Dostoiev- 
sky, Tolstoy, are clearly different in their imaginative 
make-up from the gods, Horace, Sophocles, Racine, 
Jane Austen, Turgenev. The world’s greatest poet is 
perhaps a Titan—a Titan who could suffer and under- 
stand even the gods’ despair and disappointment ; and 
many lesser men are here followers of Shakespeare. 


From a portrait (painted in 1887 by J. E. Répine) in the Galerie Trétiakoff 
Moscow. 


Montaigne has something of both worlds—so have 
Flaubert and Milton and Dryden, Corneille, Burns, 
Blake and Shelley. The pure Titan is indeed rare, 
especially rare in the higher ranks of artists; but in 
Russian literature he is almost the norm, just as in 

French literature he is the 


exception. e considera- 
ti Th idera 


tion of the difference 
makes us, more than 
anything else, realise how 
excessively futile it is to 
attempt to divorce life 
from letters; for often 
enough the explanation of 
this difference will only 
be found in the mind of 
the man rather than in 
the mind of the artist— 
oftener indeed will be 
found in the fact that 
this distinction between 
man and artist, convenient 
as it may be, is a false 
one. Tolstoy is surely the 
most conspicuous instance 
known to us of the way 
in which an artist’s life 
and opinions react on and 
influence his art. It may 
be, if we knew enough of 
Shakespeare’s life, that we 
should find that Brandes’ 
hypothesis of a close con- 
nection between his 
; experience and his plays 
Leo Tolstoy. 5 true; but owing to 
lack of knowledge it 
remains an _ hypothesis. 
Also one must not forget Mr. Yeats’s theory, sup- 
ported strongly by the character of such a man as 
Landor, that in his art the poet expresses his anti- 
self, that which in actual life he fails to express. No 
doubt much of the common disappointment felt when 
great artists are met in the flesh is due to the fact that 
what is impressive and exciting has been put into their 
works ; but some men are notoriously as impressive or 
more impressive to meet than to read. Who would 
not sooner meet Richard Burton or Trelawney than 
read their books? And to have known Tolstoy must 


have been at least as thrilling an experience as to read . 


“ Anna Karénina,” “‘ War and Peace,” “‘ What to Do”’ 
or ‘‘ Resurrection.” Perhaps here is the real distinction 
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Yasnaya Polyana. 


Where Tolstoy was born. 


between the gods and the Titans. 
Sophocles did not of course see life 
whole; and the steadiness of his 
vision was partly due to the fact that 
he refused or refrained to look at 
certain aspects of life which Euripides 
passionately investigated. But the 
way in which Sophocles expresses 
the result of his vision has a steadi- 
ness and a completeness which we 
miss in other authors. He has taken 
his experience, and the experiences of 
his fellows, and after meditation has 
transfigured them, brought them into 
key with a philosophy of his own. 
The Titans use their expression bare ; 
directly they are wounded, they use 
the blood to write with, and the 


mind acts in immediate accord with the heart. Men, 
longing patiently and with despair for unity, peace and 
some appearance of reason in this troubled and difficult 


multiverse, have therefore 


acclaimed as the greatest those 
men who, in their art, turn this 
muddle into a universe. We all 
want to believe that out of chaos 
and old night can be made cosmos 
and a dawn of desire, and so 
we worship in hope and humility 
the men who claim to have found 
here the heaven of our aspirations. 
It is only when men, in dark 
disillusionment, begin to believe 
the cosmos is a fantasy, that 
then the Titans are placed above 
the gods, Etna and Vesuvius rock 
and flame again, even cold, cen- 
tury-dead Hecla begins to mutter 
and threatens icy fire—and out 


Entry to the Homestead at Yasnaya Polydna. 


The House in which Tolstoy died. 
From “ The Life of Tolstoy,” by Paul Birnkoff (Cassells). 


of the Titanic disturbances of an age of unfaith “a 
terrible beauty is born.’’ We acclaim it as lovelier than 
the sunrise, and retire, perturbed yet with a certain 


human vanity, into 
the unimaginable 
disaster of Ragnarok. 


II 


As a student at the 
University of Kazan 
Tolstoy, then seven- 
teen years old, rebelled 
against the learning of 
history: ‘‘ Of what use 
is it to know what 
happened a thousand 
years ago?” This is 
a mood not uncommon 
in boys of a _philo- 
sophic temperament ; 
but the complaint 
represents something 
more than boyish 
idealism in Tolstoy. 
He never really cor- 
rected that contempt 
in himself; his writ- 
ings on religion, on art 
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andeven on 
politics all dis- 
close a nature |, 
which was stub- 
bornly unwilling 
to learn from 
the past, and at 
the same time 
determined to 
treat the past as 
past. Tolstoy 
was never a 
philosopher. He 
believed avidly 
in the moment, 
and in the power 
of the moment; , 
his excessively 
acute sensibility, 
almost unex- 
ampled, left him 
no room for pro- 
per meditation. 
He saw, suffered 
and spoke: and no greater words than his have ever 
been uttered by a man who lived so in the moment. 
Not only was he incapable of seeing life whole; he 
could never see his own life, not a week of it, scarcely 
a day of it, as a whole. He is the supreme example of 
the man who, because emotion drives him now to one 
action now to another, is always divided in himself ; 
and he never resolved the struggle between his dark 
and his bright angel. What possessed him at the 
moment, at the moment possessed him wholly; and 
his penitence has the same fiery and stabbing quality as 
his sin. Like all men who fall frequently and regret 
fiercely, he must, in an effort to preserve an integrity 
he never really achieved, blame others for his own 
wickedness; in his diary he writes when he is only fifteen: 
sud-. 
denly became 
in comprehen- 
sible to me 
how I could 
have behaved 
so badly all 
this time. If 
I wait for cir- 
cumstances in 
which I can 
easily be vir- 
tuous and 
happy, I shall 
wait for ever. 
Iam con- 
vinced of that. 
Girls have led 
me astray.” 
That is the 
same man 
who, when he 
was over 
sixty, wrote 
“The Kreut- 
zer Sonata” 
and blamed 
the fact of 
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(Top row) : Turgenev, Sologtib, Tolstoy; (second row): Nekrdsov, Grigérovitch, Pandev. 


sex for his own 
inability to 
understand t hfe 
truth of sex: it 
is the same man 
who denounces 
art and property, 
and war and 
orthodoxy, who 
denounces con - 
tinually all in 
human life which 
may be an occa- 
sion for sin, 
instead of blam- 
ing his own weak- 
ness and trying 
to find in those 
very occasions 
opportunities for 
transcendence. 
By a splendid 
consistency Tol- 
stoy denounced 
as barren or mischievous much of his own best work, work 
which has no peer and is in its way as fine as Balzac’s or 
Dostoevsky’s. No artist is completely self-made ; and 
Tolstoy’s debt to his predecessor, Gogol, to Balzac and 


Tolstoy and some of his 
Russian Contemporaries. 


to Maupassant, if it is not large, is genuine enough. 


His most original work consists perhaps in those lovely 
and touching little stories which he wrote after he had 
remade the Christian religion. They are as simple, as 
tender and as profound as anything in European litera- 
ture; Tolstoy’s gigantic sincerity was never shown 
more clearly than in such stories as “‘ Ivan the Fool,” 
“Where Love Is, God Is,” or “‘ The Candle.” There is 
no shadow of condescension in these tales written for 
the peasants he loved ; and I think that their moral and 
spiritual content has prevented them from being 
acclaimed as 
the little 
masterpieces 
they are. 
After all, the 
Dominical 
Parables are 
not without 
teaching, and 
are supreme 
works of art. 
The parables 
of Tolstoy are 
inspired by 
the famous 
sentences in 
his dairy— 
written when 
he was sixty- 
five, on the 
gulf that 
separates the 
rich from 


the poor : 


Leo Tolstoy. “ After all 
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the gulf is not so terrible. Or, if it be terrible, yet the 
horrors which beset us in the life of the world are more 
terrible yet. There is less risk of death from lice, from 
infection, or from want after the last crust has been 
given to help others, than there is of being killed at the 
manoeuvres or in a battle. Lice, black bread and want 
seem so terrible. But the bottom of the pit of want is not 
so deep after all; and often we are like the boy in the 
story. All night in terror he clung to the edge of the 
well into which he had stumbled, in terror of the depth 
and of the water he supposed to be there, while a foot 
below was the 
dry bottom. 
Yet we must 
not trust to 
that bottom; 
we must be 
resolved and 
be prepared to 
die. That love 
alone is true 
love which 
knows no limit 
to sacrifice 
—even unto 
death.”’ 


Ill 


It was per- 
haps Tur- 
genev’s dying 
plea to 
Tolstoy that 
he should 
return to art 
that is re- 
sponsible for 
the legend that there was in Tolstoy’s mind and purpose 
a great change—that the Tolstoy who wrote on religion, 
who wrote the parables and “ Resurrection” was 
different from the Tolstoy who wrote “ The Cossacks,” 
“Anna Karénina,” ‘War and Peace” and “ The 
Death of Ivan Ilyitch.’”’ There’is of course no such 
change, as the publication of his early diaries sufficiently 
prove. Always Tolstoy was perplexed over moral, philo- 
sophical, religious and theological problems; always 
after a period of anxious inquiry and hard endeavour 
he decided on impulse what can only be decided by 
meditation. All his novels, all his short stories, even 
the very earliest, show that he, great story-teller as he 
was, was a man to whom the moral problems of the 
world mattered more than anything. The burden of 
“ Anna Karénina”’ and of ‘‘ War and Peace ”’ is moral. 
Directly we compare these, his two greatest works, 
with Balzac’s, with Dickens’s or with Flaubert’s, we are 
aware of the extraordinary heightening of the moral 
and religious interest. Pierre, in “‘ War and Peace,” 
Levine in “‘ Anna Karénina,”’ are figures of philosophic 
life in a way hardly true of any other characters in 
fiction, though I am reminded of them and of Tolstoy 
in Melville’s work. The fact that Tolstoy, in his por- 
traits of Anna and Vronsky and Karenin, achieved 
masterpieces of pure portrait painting must not make 
us forget that, for him, these portraits are subsidiary to 
the moral purpose of the novel: under all sensuous 
beauty, to which he was so tremblingly and delicately 
alive, Tolstoy saw decay and the skeleton and the 
busy, unescapable worm. Even in his drawing of 


From a painting by Répine, 1892. 


Natasha, in ‘“‘ War and Peace,” he cannot allow us to 
think that beauty and love are eternal; for him they 
are bound up inseparably with desire and with passion, 
and as these die love and beauty die too. Even in his 
finest descriptions of loveliness there is a premonition 
of an end to human love and happiness—always 
Tolstoy’s joy is shadowed by the spectre of remorse. 
In ‘ Resurrection’? how consummately he uses the 
movement of nature to symbolise the movement 
of men! 
Nehludof is 
working out- 
side Katuisha’s 
window : 


“It was 
dark, damp 
and warm out 
of doors, and 
that white 
spring mist 
which drives 
away the last 
snow, or is 
caused by the 
thawing of 
the last snow, 
filled the air. 
From the river 
below the hill, 
about a hun- 
dred paces 
from the front 
door, came 
a strange 
sound. 
was the ice 
breaking up. Nehludof descended the steps and went to 
the window of the maids’ room, stepping over the puddles 
on the bits of glazed snow. His heart was beating so 
fiercely in his breast that he seemed to hear it ; his laboured 
breath came and went in a burst of long-drawn sighs. In 
the maids’ room a great lamp was burning, and Kattsha 
sat alone by the table looking thoughtfully in front of 
her. Nehludof stood a long time without moving, and 
waited to see what she, not knowing that she was observed, 
would do. For a minute or two she did not move; then 
she lifted her eyes, smiled and shook her head as if chiding 
herself, then changed her pose and dropped both her arms 
on the table and again began gazing down before her. He 
stood and looked at her, involuntarily listening to the beat- 
ing of his own heart and the strange sounds from the 
river. There on the river, beneath the white mist, the 
unceasing labour went on, and sounds as of something 
sobbing, cracking, dropping, being shattered to bits, mingled 
with the tinkling of the thin bits of ice as they broke 
against each other like glass.”’ 


: 
Tolstoy ploughing. 


When Tolstoy finally, in 1gr0, decided to leave 
Yasnaya Polyana it was deep winter: he went out 
into the snow, when there was no warm breeze and 
no sound of breaking ice. It was a fitting death, that 
death in November. For Tolstoy, who of all artists 
loved and described the spring so often and with such 
passion, deeply distrusted it. For him the great plains 
of Russia in winter, hard, cold, clear-cut, represented an 
ideal after which he struggled all his life long, and in 
vain until he found it in that journey to his death. 
He is here in the strongest contrast to his greatest con- 
temporary, Henrik Ibsen. Ibsen too knew the terror 


and the allure of the snow and the ice ; but he believed 
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that its breaking-up was good, and in his last play as 
in one of his earliest God is found not in the death-like 
stillness of frozen and untroubled mountains, but in 
the break-up of the avalanche. Tolstoy, greatest of 
all novelists in his vivid descriptions of natural life, 


believed in some strange way that only in the silence 
of death was security to be found: in spring he saw 
not richness but riot, not abundance but waste, and 
yet in his gospel of winter there is heard, faint and 
distant, a strange sound. “It is the ice breaking up.” 


ANNA KARENINA.* 


By JoHN GALSWORTHY. 


OLSTOY is a fascinating puzzle. So singular an 
instance of artist and reformer rolled into one 
frame is not, I think, elsewhere to be found. The 


Leo Tolstoy 
(1828-1910), 


preacher in him, who took such charge of his later 
years, was already casting a shadow over the artist- 
writer of ‘“‘ Anna Karénina.” There is even an indica- 
tion of the moralist in the last part of that tremendous 
novel, ‘‘ War and Peace.” About his work, in fact, 
is an ever present sense of spiritual duality. It is a 
battle-field on which we watch the ebb and flow of 
unending conflict, the throb and stress of a gigantic 
disharmony. Explanation of this mysterious duality 
must be left to the doctors, now that our personalities 
are controlled by our glands, so that if we have plenty 
of pituitary we are artists, and too little adrenal—is it ? 
—moralists. 
~ In choosing a single novel to label with those words 
so dear to the confectioners of symposiums: ‘ The 
greatest ever written,’’ I would select “‘War and 
Peace.” In it Tolstoy rides two themes, like a circus 
rider on his two piebald horses, and by a miracle reaches 
the stable door still mounted and still whole. The 
secret of his triumph lies in the sheer interest with 
which his creative energy has invested every passage. 
The book is six times as long as an ordinary novel, but 
it never flags, never wearies the reader ; and the ground 
* Introduction to ‘‘ Anna Karénina,”’ in the Centenary 


Edition of Tolstoy’s Works which is to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


—of human interest and historical event, of social life 
and national life—covered in it, is prodigious. A 
little, but not much, behind that masterwork, comes 
“Anna Karénina.” Also of stupendous length, this 
novel contains, in the old prince, in his daughter Kitty, 
in Stepan Arkadyevich, Vronsky, Levin, and Anna 
herself, six of Tolstoy’s most striking characters. He 
never drew a better portrait than that of Stepan 
Arkadyevich—the perfect Russian man of the world ; 
the writer of this preface has known the very spit of 
him. The opening chapters, describing him at an 
unkind moment in his fortunes, are inimitable. As 
for the portrait’ of Anna’s husband, Alexey Alexandro- 
vich—it inspires in us the feelings that he must have 
inspired in Anna. The early parts of this great novel 
are the best, for I have never been convinced that 
Anna, in the circumstances shown, would have com- 
mitted suicide. It is as if Tolstoy had drawn her for 
us with such colour and solidity in the beginning that 
we cannot believe she is not in the end dismissed by 
him rather than by herself. Anna in fact is a warm, 
pulsating person, with too much vitality to go out as 
she did. The finish strikes one as voulu, as if the 
creator had turned against his creature ; and one forms 


Anisya and Nikita. 
Scene from Tolstoy’s play, “The Power of Darkness.” 
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the opinion that Tolstoy 
started on this book with 
the free hand of an 
unlimited sympathy and 
understanding, but dur- 
ing the years that 
passed before he finished 
it became subtly changed 
in his outlook over life, 
and ended in fact a 
preacher who had set 
out an artist. It is 
however no uncommon 
flaw in writers to mis- 
judge the vitality of 
their own creations. An 
illustration of the same 
defect is the suicide of 
Paula in ‘‘ The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray.” Ladies 
with her sort of past 
have too much vitality 
to put a period to them- 
selves, except in plays 
and novels. With this 
reservation, “ Anna 
Karénina” is a great 
study of Russian charac- 
ter, and a great picture 
of Russian society—a 
picture that held good, 
with minor variations, 
up to the War. 


Tolstoy’s method in this novel, as in all his work, is 
cumulative—the method of an infinity of facts and 
pictorial detail ; the opposite of Turgenev’s, who relied 
on selection and concentration, on atmosphere and poetic 


never stood on the 
shores of streams, trying 
first one foot and then 
the other—that pet vice 
of modern art. To 
have life and meaning, 
art must emanate from 
one possessed by his 
theme. The rest of art 
is just exercise in tech- 
nique, which helps 
artists to render the 
greater impulses when— 
too seldom—they come. 
As with the painter who 
spends half his life agonis- 
ing over what he ought 
to be—Post - Impres- 
sionist, Cubist, Futurist, 
Expressionist, Dadaist, 
Paulo-Post-Dadaist (or 
whatever they are by 
now)—who is ever 
developing a new and 
wonderful technique and 
changing his esthetic 
outlook, and whose 
work, like his mood, is 
self-conscious and ten- 
tative, so with the writer. 


KramsKoy’s Sketch, ‘‘A Triumphal Procession,” Only when a theme 
mentioned in ‘‘ What is Art?” 


seizes on him is all 
doubt about expression 


resolved, and a masterwork produced. 

The prime characteristic of Tolstoy as a novelist 
was certainly his unflinching sincerity, his resolute 
exposition of what seemed to him the truth at the 


balance. Tolstoy fills in all the spaces and leaves little moment. Remembering how he swung between the 


to the imagination ; but with such vigour, such fresh- 


ness, that it is all interesting. 
His style, in the narrow sense, 
is by no means remarkable. 
All his work bears the impress 
of a mind more concerned with 
the thing said than with the 
way to say it. But if one may 
add to interminable definitions : 
“Style is the power in a writer 
to remove all barriers between 
himself and his reader — the 
triumph of style is the 
creation of intimacy,” then, 
though such a definition will 
put many out of court, it will 
leave Tolstoy a stylist ; for no 
author, in his story-telling, 
produces a more intimate 
feeling of actual life. He is free 
in fact from the literary self- 
consciousness which so often 
spoils the work of polished 
writers. Tolstoy was carried 
away by his impulses, whether 
creative or reformative. He 


Count Leo Tolstoy. 
Last photograph from life, taken September, 1909. 


artist and the moralist, we have in that trait at once 


his strength and his weakness. 
Frankly loyal, true to the 
vision and mood of the 
moment, he had a force that 
philosophic reflection lacks, 
together with its corollary— 
deficient balance. His native 
force is proved by the simple 
fact that, taking up again one 
of his stories after the lapse of 
many years, one will remember 
almost every paragraph. 
Dickens and Dumas are perhaps 
the only other writers who 
compare with him in this 
respect. 

The character of Levin is 
undoubtedly a “‘ selbst-portrat,”’ 
or at least a study of the side 
of Tolstoy’s own nature which 
was preoccupying him at that 
period. The chapters describing 
Levin in the country are very 
clearly a rendering of his 
own efforts and feelings, just 
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when he was 
beginning to 
be profoundly 
disturbed 
about the 
meaning of 
life, and to 
develop his 
“peasant” 
philosophy of 
existence. 
And in this 
part of the 
novel we again 
have a feeling 
of earnest 
message at the 
back of por- 
traiture. The 
whole of 
Tolstoy’s 
writing life, 
indeed, after this novel, is very much of an effort to 
prove that what he himself felt and saw was what the 
average man could feel and see. And in all this long 
attempt we are conscious of the distortion which comes 
when an artist and thinker tries to put himself into 
the skin of the normal man, or rather tries to put the 
normal man into his own skin. A useful illustration 
of such distortion occurs in one of Conrad’s early stories 
—“The Return”—where a notably matter-of-fact 
English husband agonises over his wife’s departure, 


Kutuzov’s last council of war before the abandonment of Moscow in 1812. 


in Slavonic 
fashion, dur- 
ing many long 
and intricate 
pages. In the 
light shed by 
history and 
more recent 
analysts we 
must be per- 
mitted to 
doubt whether 
Tolstoy really 
understood 
the Russian 
peasant, 
whom he 
elevated 
into a sort 
Illustration to “ War and Peace.” Of arbiter of 
life and art. 
Perhaps he 
understood them as well as an aristocrat could; but 
he is not so close to the soul and body of Russia as 
Chekhov, who came of the people, and knew them 
from inside. In any case, the Russia of Tolstoy’s 
great novels, “War and Peace”’ and “ Anna Karé- 
nina,” is a Russia of the past, perhaps only the 
crust of that Russia of the past—now split and 
crumbled beyond repair. How fortunate we are then 


to have two such supreme pictures of the vanished 
fabric ! 


TREES. 


THINK that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree ; 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast ; 


A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray ; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair ; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain 
Who intimately lives with the rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Joyce KILMER. 


(From ‘‘ The Oxford Book of American Verse: 18th to 20th 
Centuries.” An admirable and very comprehensive anthology, 
chosen and edited by Bliss Carman. tos. 6d. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 


RELIGIO 


MEDICI. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


HE new edition of the works of Sir Thomas Browne 

(of which the first volume is now published)* 
promises to be considerably the best in existence. The 
editor, Mr. Geoffrey Keynes, deserves the gratitude of 
all lovers of our literature for the way in which he 
has approached his task. He has given us the perfect 
text, with all the necessary clues to the variations 
of former editions ; and he has not thought it necessary 
to follow recent fashions by writing a prefatory depre- 
ciation of his author. To the mentally deficient (so 
many of whom seem to be clamouring for recognition 
as geniuses in art and literature to-day) this is the only 


* “The Works of Sir Thomas Browne.”” Edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes. Vol. I. £4 4s. the set of six. (Faber & Gwyer.) 


alternative to foolish over-praise which is so invidious 
to themselves ; just as ugliness is the only alternative 
to the merely pretty (the beautiful being forgotten), 
and degradation of all standards the only possible alter- 
native to Victorian hypocrisy. 

Mr. Keynes however has given his author to us in 
the best possible form, with every aid to the just appre- 
ciation of his qualities. This is ideal editorship. The 
first volume contains the “ Religio Medici,” ‘‘ Christian 
Morals’ and ‘“‘ A Letter to a Friend”’; and it is pro- 
duced in a way that makes it not only a delight to 
the eye, but a pleasure to the most practical of readers. 
The publishers are to be congratulated on a really 
charming production. 
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The “ Religio Medici” is one of those fortunate 
works that appeal to select readers in every generation, 
and find those readers in sufficient numbers to ensure 
the continuance of the author’s fame. In certain 
respects of course it belongs to its own age, as the 
mind of its author also did, notably in the trial of 
Rose Cullenden and Amy Dune of Lowestoft for witch- 
craft, when he appeared as a witness for the prosecu- 
tion, and was described in a contemporary record as 
“a person of great knowledge” who thought that 
in such cases ‘‘ the devil did work upon the bodies 
of men and women, co-operating with the malice of 
these which we term witches; at whose instance he 
doth these villainies.”’ 

The most difficult task of criticism in estimating 
literary values is to see its subject in the right historical 
perspective, and to make exactly the right allowance 
for the age and the environment of the author. Sir 
Thomas Browne’s ideas on witchcraft would be regarded 
as absurd by children at the present day. The strange 
and difficult part of the matter is that, though he 
entertained these ideas in common with his contem- 
poraries, he is capable of illuminating the most difficult 
intellectual problems with lightning flashes of thought 
that penetrate into regions far beyond the reach of 
all but the very greatest thinkers, ancient or modern. 
He never stays in those regions for long, as the greatest 
do. He is a lightning visitant. It is all a matter of 
a phrase or two. You think he is pouring you out 
a pleasant glass of wine, and suddenly you find yourself 
in the halls of the gods, with just time enough to take 
one sip of their celestial nectar, and then you are back 
in the Doctor’s library, discussing the lost lines of 
Cicero, over your terrestrial Muscadel. And it is all 
excellent ; but the supreme moment when the astonish- 
ing man lifted those placid eyelids and, with hardly 
a change in his sure tone, gave you a sentence or two 
of the eternal wisdom, leaves you with so much to 
think about that you hardly listen to him till the moment 
comes again. 

Perhaps the most remarkable characteristic of his 
thought is its consistently triumphant reconciliation of 
opposite aspects of the world. If you are perplexed about 
Predestination and Foreknowledge, he replies: ‘“ In 
Eternity there is no distinction of Tenses. . . . St. Peter 
speaks modestly when he saith a thousand years to 
God are but as one day ; for to speak like a Philosopher, 
those continued instances of time which flow into a 
thousand years, make not to Him one moment: what 
to us is to come, to His Eternity is present, His whole 
duration being but one permanent point, without 
Succession, Parts, Flux or Division.” Many modern 
metaphysicians have grappled with this consummate 
idea. None has seen more clearly than Sir Thomas 
Browne its bearing upon what are commonly called 
“religious difficulties.” It is almost a mathematical 
necessity to the philosopher in quest of the reality 
behind the relativities of human thought. But few 
(since Aquinas) have grasped the fact that it is the 
key to the philosophical position of Christianity. Car- 
lyle, for a great fleeting moment, saw it in the splendid 
passage of the essay on “ Novalis” in which he dis- 
cusses Kant’s treament of Time and Space as forms or 
conditions of man’s thought : 


“If Time and Space have no absolute existence, 
no existence out of our minds, it removes a stumbling 
block from the very threshold of our Theology. For 
on this ground when we say that the Deity is omni- 
present and eternal, that with Him it is a universal 
Here and Now, we say nothing wonderful, nothing but 
that He also created Time and Space, that Time and 
Space are not laws of His being, but only of ours.” 
It is not only the metaphysician, but the practical 
scientist, to-day who is being forced to examine the 
foundations of the world of relativities which the 
unthinking accept as absolute reality. But it takes 
a very long time for the results of one department of 
thought to be incorporated into the results of another. 
The botanist does not trouble his head about the re- 
volving electrons and protons which must move into 
place like mighty constellations to form the smallest of 
his flowers. It matters nothing to his own department ; 
but it is necessary to completeness. And so the idea 
which is common ground to philosophers of a thousand 
schools (and has been repeated in parrot fashion by 
the followers of almost every great religion for thousands 
of years) has hardly ever been developed to its full 
extent by those religious thinkers to whom it would 
have opened the very doors against which they were 
beating their hands in vain. The greatest of the 
schoolmen, Aquinas, developed it for his own age and, 
seen in the right historical perspective, his philosophy 
stands in the same relation to modern thought as a 
Gothic cathedral to the Albert Hall. Sir Thomas 
Browne undoubtedly learned much from Aquinas, 
and borrowed much from him ; and it was perhaps this 
that led to the vague attacks upon Sir Thomas Browne 
in England as a “ Papist,” though ‘abroad he was 
regarded as a “heretic.’’ It was undoubtedly this 
that enabled Sir Thomas Browne to write that splendid 
sentence: “In Philosophy, where Truth seems double- 
faced, there is no man more Paradoxical than myself. 
But in Divinity I love to keep the Road; and though 
not in an implicit, yet an humble faith, follow the great 
wheel of the Church.”” And again: ‘I love to lose 
myself in a mystery, and pursue my Reason to an 
O altitudo.”’ 

In the “‘ Religio Medici ’’ moreover there are touches 
of the Neo-Platonism in which modern Christianity is 
rediscovering the strength of its philosophical position. 
Everywhere in nature Sir Thomas Browne sees types 
and shadows and hieroglyphs of a permanent reality. 
He is not driven to despair as the followers of Schopen- 
hauer were (notably, in England, Mr. Thomas Hardy) 
by the appearances of physical magnitude. ‘‘ They 
that look upon my outside,” he says, “ perusing only 
my condition and Fortunes, do err in my Altitude ; 
for I am above Atlas his shoulders. The earth is a 
point not only in respect of the Heavens above us, 
but of that heavenly and celestial part within us: 
that mass of flesh that circumscribes me, limits not 
my mind. . . . There is surely a piece of Divinity in 
us, something that was before the elements and owes 
no homage unto the Sun. Nature tells me I am the 
image of God, as well as Scripture. He that under- 
stands not thus much, hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man. 
Let me not injure the felicity of others if I say I am as 
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happy as any: Ruat celum, fiat voluntas tua, salveth 
all.” 

This is not the writing of a man who, in the con- 
ventional gibe of the modern prophets of futility, 
refuses a full look at the terrors of the universe. It is 
easy enough to see reasons for pessimism ; but in the 
circumstances of the modern world, when a man would 
have to be either drugged or of rudimentary intelligence 
to be unaware of death and 
disaster and tragedy on all 
sides, it is a far greater proof 
of intellectual power that he 
should be able to grasp the 
wheel of the universe, with all 
its implacabilities, and yet 
affirm the reality of his 
own soul as something 
that was before the ele- 
ments and “ above Atlas his 
shoulders.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, in this 
power, gives us some of the 
profoundest sayings in litera- 
ture with regard to that other 
religious difficulty—the con- 
flict between the ideas of 
unswerving law and freedom. 
These ideas are ultimately as 
complementary as the law 
of the traffic in our streets 
is to its freedom to attain 
its goal. In practical life 
we accept both aspects. 
It is only in departmental 
philosophy that a conflict 
is discovered, and Sir Thomas 
Browne rises above all the 
departments. 

“This course of Nature God seldom alters or per- 
verts but, like an excellent Artist, hath so contrived 
His work, that with the self-same instrument, without 
a new creation, He may effect His obscurest designs. 
. .. And thus I call the effects of Nature the works 
of God, whose tool and instrument she only is; and 
therefore to ascribe His actions unto her is to devolve 
the honour of the principal agent upon the instrument ; 
which if with reason we may do, then let our hammers 
rise up and boast they have built our houses, and our 
pens receive the honour of our writings.” Sight of 
the whole scheme would be necessary to proof of 
this in detail; but we know enough to put it to the 
proof in our own lives. We do not refuse to eat 
until all the mysteries of physical nature have been 
explained to us. Solvitur ambulondo. And “surely 
there are in every man’s life certain rubs, doubtings 
and wrenches, which pass awhile under the effects 
of chance, but at the last well examined, prove the 
mere hand of God.” 

He bids us go to school to the Ant on a profounder 
matter than aroused the admiration of Solomon. 


Would you see the hand of God directly at work, though 
only in fleeting glimpses? Consider then the mystery 
of “‘ instinct’; and in considering it remember again 
what science has recently told us about the composition 
of the material frame of things. A bee is a constellation 
of revolving electrons. If you could see it, as such a con- 
stellation, being suddenly urged through what, in that 
magnification, would be boundless distances in quest 
of its food; and then, with 
all its planetary systems, 
darting through space directly 
home to its hive across 
innumerable other systems, 
might you not well ask with 
the “ Religio Medici,’’ ‘‘ what 
wise Lord teacheth them to 
do what Reason cannot teach 
us? In these narrow engines 
there is more curious 
mathematicks; and the 
civility of these little Citizens 
more neatly sets forth the 
Wisdom of their Maker.” 

It is interesting to observe 
too that Sir Thomas Browne, 
in his extraordinarily acute 
discussion of the distribution 
of animal life over widely 
separated continents, came 
within an ace of anticipating 
the main argument of Darwin’s 
“ Origin of Species.”” But he 
was never blinded, by the 
multiplicity of details and 
secondary causes, to the 
underlying mystery of the 
whole. His scheme is in- 
tegral. It involves a pur- 
pose, and a soul that was before the elements and will 
be after them and is great enough to contain all their 
explanations. He is never seduced into believing 
that the greater can be finally explained by, or subjected 
to, the less—which is perhaps the most grimly ironical 
of all the ironical things that have befallen modern 
materialism. If there is no explanation but in one 
direction, his reason tells him that he must have faith 
in that direction, though it point beyond the grave. 
Faith and Reason are thus reconciled; for faith is 
then a reliance on the validity of Reason with regard to 
what has not yet been seen. If there be a real meaning, 
a real purpose and a supreme Providence, the hypotheses 
that are essentially incompatible with such realities 
can be ruled out. ‘“‘ Were there not another life that 
I hope for,”” he says, “all the vanities of this world 
should not interest a moment’s breath from me... . 
There is, as in Philosophy, so in Divinity, sturdy doubts 
and boisterous objections, wherewith the unhappiness 
of our knowledge too nearly acquainteth us. More 
of these no man hath known then myself, which I confess 
I conquered, not in a martial posture, but on my knees.” 


Sir Thomas Browne. 
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LEIGH HUNT.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


AME, that lying jade, has played the scurviest 

of tricks with the reputation of Leigh Hunt. 
During his lifetime, though he had many friends and 
supporters in his 
conflicts with 
tyranny and 
superstition, he 
was known—at 
least to the readers 
of Blackwood’s 
Magazine and the 
Quarterly Review 


—not only as the 
and vicious of 


is 


also as the asso- 
ciate of that social 
pariah and outcast, 
Shelley, the Antichrist! No slander against him was 
too vile for his foul-mouthed traducers to utter. To 
them he was a libertine and infidel: in a word, he 
was everything that is implied when “ Bolshevist !”’ 
is muttered by a diehard major, who has been reading 
in the columns of the Morning Post an account of the 
nefarious activities of some too-altruistic reformer. 
Yet as Leigh Hunt himself was optimistic enough to 
believe in the ultimate triumph of righteousness, he 
might have thought that posterity, at all events, would 
deal more fairly with his fame; and certainly his 
posthumous reputation is very different in kind from 
his reputation among his earlier hostile contemporaries. 
It is different ; and yet is it any more desirable? If 
only Leigh Hunt had died young, in the full flush of 
his infamy, his fame as a pioneer of many reforms 
that are now commonplaces in the accepted code 
might have still been notorious. It is true that he 
is no longer regarded as a vicious and profligate out- 
cast; but on the other hand he is reputed to have 
been little more than a dilettante scribbler and the 
prototype of perhaps the most despicable of all Dickens’s 
characters, Harold Skimpole; so that our notion of 
Leigh Hunt has been, in a sense, even more false than 
that of his contemporary traducers. They at least 
took him seriously ; to them he was a man who counted, 
a man of character—a scoundrel of the deepest dye, 
but a scoundrel against whom they must pit all their 
energies ; a serpent that they must destroy at all 
costs and with any weapon they could snatch up. He 
was a man against the Government, a man the Govern- 
ment could not afford to ignore, but must put its whole 
machinery in motion to suppress. Dickens of course 
denied that the character of Harold Skimpole was drawn 
from Leigh Hunt; and I do not know enough about 
the matter to be able to account for the origin of the 
legend. There may indeed have been something in 
the manners and conversation of Leigh Hunt in later 
life that bore a superficial resemblance to the manners 


* “Leigh Hunt’s Examiner Examined.”” By Edmund 
Blunden. 15s. (Cobden-Sanderson.)—‘‘ Shelley—Leigh Hunt : 
Records and Letters.’’ Edited, with Introduction, by R. 
Brimley Johnson. 12s. 6d. (Ingpen & Grant.) 


Leigh Hunt. 
From a painting by Jackson. 


and conversation of Skimpole ; and it may have been 
also that Leigh Hunt took his financial responsibilities 
too lightly ; but of this I am certain—no two characters 
could be more fundamentally unlike those of Dickens’s 
puppet and that of Leigh Hunt, its alleged prototype. 
The heartless and utterly selfish sponger, Skimpole, 
can at the most have had only a harmless affectation 
or so in common with the ardent, self-sacrificing Hunt 
of the Examiner days, the champion of the despised 
and rejected, the dauntless warrior on behalf of un- 
popular causes and, not only the advocate of reforms 
that have long since become acceptable and accepted, 
but the clear-eyed prophet and discerning critic who 
indeed saw the genius of Keats and Shelley plain, even 
in their first immature effusions. 

But it would seem as if, at this late date, some repara- 
tion is to be made. Mr. Edmund Blunden, who has 
already done so much to bring about a reconsideration 
of the reputation of John Clare, is now at work on a 
biography of Leigh Hunt, which should reveal that 
much maligned man to the world in his true character ; 
and in the present preliminary volume, by reprinting 
Leigh Hunt’s articles from the Examiner—the paper 
which Leigh Hunt edited in partnership with his brother, 
John—he has already done much to rehabilitate the 
character of his hero in our eyes. (When I say 
“hero,” I do Mr. Blunden the honour of implying 
that his biography is not to be written in the modern 
manner ; for no man is a hero to his biographer of 
the pseudo-Strachey school!) And by a none-the-less 
fortunate, because fortuitous coincidence, Mr. Brimley 
Johnson has been moved to publish at the same moment 
a volume containing all the material for forming a just 
estimate of Hunt’s relations with Shelley ; so that we 
now have to hand in an accessible form already enough 
matter for revising our hitherto vague and fallacious 
impressions. 

Mr. Blunden in the first section of his volume gives 
us a detailed account of the principal contents of the 
Examiner during its seventeen years of existence; and 
in the second part he prints selections of articles from 
its columns by, or concerning, Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Keats, 
Shelley and Byron, illustrating the literary history of 
their time and, for the most part, hitherto unreprinted. 

Mr. Brimley Johnson, by way of introduction to his 
admirable volume, has written an able article on Hunt 
as editor (an editor, be it noted, of a Sunday paper 
which refused to print any advertisements !) and follows 
this up by reprinting all the articles relating to Shelley 
which appeared in the Examiner, such correspondence 
between the Hunts and the Shelleys as has been pre- 
served, a selection of those political papers by Leigh 
Hunt with the tenor of which Shelley was expecially 
in accord; and then, as an epilogue, he gives some 
hitherto unpublished letters and extracts from con- 
temporary diaries relating to Shelley. 

Both books inevitably cover much the same ground 
and reprint some of the same articles; but neither 
of their two editors has even unconsciously rendered 
the other’s volume a work of supererogation. Mr. 
Blunden’s interest in Leigh Hunt, if we may judge 
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from the present volume, is mainly literary; while 
Mr. Johnson’s interest is equally literary and political. 
Mr. Blunden’s book has of course the additional attrac- 
tion of being the work of a writer who is himself a 
considerable poet ; but Mr. Johnson’s, being the work 
of a veteran editor, is in many ways a more efficient 
and therefore a more satisfactory volume. However 
no one who is interested in the literary, social or political 
life of England can afford to ignore either of these two 
books ; and in judging Mr. Blunden’s, we must remem- 
ber that it is in itself only a preliminary canter. His 
big work on Leigh Hunt is yet to come ; and the present 


volume certainly has served (why shouldn’t I mix my 
metaphors if I want to!) to whet my appetite for the 
feast that is to follow. It is good to think that Mr. 
Blunden is at work on the biography though, to tell 
the truth, personally I feel a grudge that so good a 
poet should be dissipating his energy on any literary 
work other than verse; for nothing is more certain 
than that critical writing is a dissipation for a poet. 
Nevertheless it is good to think that the reputation of 
Leigh Hunt is in such good hands; and that he, the 
friend of the poets, should be championed by a poet 
of a later generation. 


SIR WILLIAM WATSON. 


By WaALLaAceE B. NICHOLS. 


T was as a schoolboy that I first became acquainted 
with the poetry of Sir William Watson, discover- 
ing his volume of “ Selected Poems,” dated 1902, in 
the library of Westminster School. This book I took 
to my heart so completely that when, a little later, 
I won the Gumbleton Prize for English Verse at West- 
minster, I listed, among the choice I was permitted to 
make of the books to be presented, his ‘‘ Collected 
Poems ’”’ in two volumes, then just published. These 
small facts concerning myself would not be worth 
mentioning if they did not in some way show the influ- 
ence which, round about 1904, William Watson had 
upon one at least of the younger generation ; and now 
that it has fallen to my lot to review—or rather to 
appreciate—his latest volume, also entitled ‘‘ Selected 
Poems,” * but dated 1928 instead of 1g02, it seems 
not irrelevant to examine, 
by the light of my own 
youthful attitude, the 
attitude of the still 
youn ger generation to- 
wards not only the work 
of Sir William himself but 
towards the technical 
ideals behind it, ideals 
which seem alien to so 
many of my contem- 
poraries, whevher poets or 
critics. 

No one could help but 
be struck by the difference 
in tone between the criti- 
cisms of his work in 1904 
and in 1920. It is as 

_though the very qualities 
which originally made him 
famous are precisely those 
which now receive depre- 
ciation. In every epoch 
there are fashions in 
letters, and these fashions 
are often more social 
in origin than strictly 
literary. A mode of 
expression is made the 


* tos. 6d. net. 


(Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


From “ Selected Poems of Sir William Watson” (Thornton Butterworth). »- 5° on 
From a painting by Reginald G. Eves, March, 1928. , 


rage of the moment, usually by amateurs in society 
with the power to get themselves talked about, and 
their watchword is always that now very old one 
of Timotheus—that they “do not sing the old songs 
because the new songs are much better.”” But this is 
an iconoclasm that is continually with us, and it is 
barren of abiding value. Timotheus himself failed 
to change the current of sane style, and he stands 
-now as the high-water mark in the decay of the Greek 
lyric. But at the present time there is another factor : 
the several arts, for the most part, are in the hands of 
inexperienced men to whom success has come too easily 
and too early; they have not had the discipline of 
hard work, adversity and neglect, for many of them 
seem to have been fortunate enough to have begun 


~ their careers by that pulling of the strings which is, 


as Sir William Watson 
says in not the least 
pungently true of his 
epigrams, so much more 
efficacious than the strik- 
ing of them. But Sir 
William Watson has 
nothing to fear from an 
isolation whose austerity 
has helped to save the day 
for others; not only has 
he followed his great 
predecessors worthily and 
with individuality, but he 
has successors to whom 
he is already an in- 
spiration. 

It seems to me that so 
much injustice has been 
shown Sir William Watson 
by ignorant and perverse 
labelling that I hardly 
know, in so brief a com- 
pass as this, where to read- 
just the balance. How 
often have I pished and 
pshawed over the monot- 
onous iteration that his 
work is “stately’’ and 
“jewelled” and so 
as though it were 


Sir William Watson. 
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only so; when a discriminating glance—certainly 
through the volume under consideration—would 
discern much limpid simplicity and many a wood- 
note wild. How often have I been angered by 
the imputation of rhetoric !—as if Nature, to quote 


his own legitimate scorn, ‘‘ would forgive, did June. 


disclose Unceremoniously the rose.’’ Verlaine’s narrow 
advice to ‘‘ take rhetoric and wring its neck ”’ seems to 
have obsessed present day critical intelligences until 
they root up every fine phrase with a snoutish suspicion. 
When will they learn that dignity is not emptiness, or 
that jewelled work can be impassioned work too? 
I remember a criticism, in one of our most exclusive 
literary monthlies, of his volume, “ The Superhuman 
Antagonists ’’ (renamed in “ Selected Poems ”’ “‘ Ormazd 
and Ahriman’’) in which a number of lines, taken 
separately and out of their context, were condemned 
as pompous and such as modern poetry would do well 
to eschew. I am prepared to stand by the statement 
that those particular lines were magnificent, a god- 
send of inspiration both as to matter and sound, and 
the review in question was nothing less than a disgrace 
to criticism. Well may Sir William inveigh, in a poem 
not here reprinted, against those who “refuse with 
deathless spite ’’ what is, and has long been, his due. 
Probably more than half of the reviewers of this 
present volume will speak, in various degrees of praise 
or blame, of Sir William Watson’s loyalty to tradition. 
But how many will clearly understand what they 
mean? Tradition is not a stationary quality but an 
evolutionary force, and if Sir William had not been 
judiciously creative, formally and materially, his so- 
called loyalty to tradition would go for nothing. 
Creation is not a matter of violated laws, but rather 
of laws duly operating. Art, as Bacon says of Nature, 
“innovateth slowly,” and Sir William has innovated 
to a rich degree; but he will get little credit for it 
among those who estimate advance in proportion to 
its violence. But let anyone examine the niceties of 
syllabification and line-resonance, and he will learn 
that this poet has evolved his own method, his own 
secret. His use of the heroic couplet for instance in 
“Ormazd and Ahriman”’ is individual and vital; it 
is as though he has controlled the illogical opulence 
of Keats by the discipline of Dryden, mingling richness 
with concision. He has handed on the measure to his 
next successor with new combinations demonstrated. 
This is to innovate, to be metrically creative, to show 
tradition not as stagnant but as evolutionary. 


One might imagine—judging from the critical notices 
I have seen—that Sir William Watson’s work was 
stiffly grand, to the exclusion of all other qualities. 
Grand it can be—and with more space at my disposal 
I could echo what earlier critics have said upon that 
side of his achievement—but I am trying, however 
imperfectly, to approach his work from an angle at 
which I have long felt it is not sufficiently regarded. 
Little justice for instance has been done to its variety. 
These “‘ Selected Poems” are full of variety—and a 
word here may be said in praise of the subtle ordering 
of their sequence ; they are so placed as to make the 
book a continual play and interplay of mood. It 
may not be the variety of the poet of all work; Sir 
William has nothing of the dramatic poet’s gifts and 
little of the narrative poet’s, for the qualities that make 
“Ormazd and Ahriman’’ memorable are those of 
imagination and philosophy rather than those of incident 
and movement. The variety which is his, and his 
abundantly, is lyric variety, and any lyric poet could 
be proud to acknowledge the paternity of so varied a 
brood, ranging from limpid melodies concerned with 
the ardent simplicities of life, to passionate invective 
and brooding meditation. 

Little justice also has been done to the song quality 
of Sir William Watson’s work. Songs, pure songs, 
such as “‘ O, like a Queen ”’ (p. 42), ‘‘ The Storms and 
the Havens” (p. 46), “Tell me not now” (p. 64), 
“ April” (p. 72), “I care not” (p. 133)—a song surely 
from the mint of Lovelace |!—‘‘ The Heart of the Rose ” 
(p. 183), and “‘ Cease, foolish rosebud” (p. 256), have 
magic, passion, beauty, great limpidity and a quality 
that perhaps I may be allowed to term “ Englishness.” 
The poet who can write lyrics such as these is one who 
can sing to the heart with all the simplicity of the bird 
and all the art of the bird ; for a bird’s song—and would 
that more modern poets realised it !—is as full of art as 
of naturalness, being a deliberate artifice of Nature for 
specific purposes. 

I cannot pretend to have given the least analysis 
of this poet’s genius; at best I can but hope to have 
suggested an outlook upon it which this very younger 
generation might well adopt to its own pleasure 
and advantage, and to have affirmed my con- 
viction, now of long standing, that Sir William 
Watson, not by virtue of merely being loyal to 
tradition, but because he has legitimately extended 
that tradition, stands at the head of the English poets 
living to-day. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
AUGUST, 1928. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SPECIAL NotTicE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PrRIzE oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 


original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 


Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous character. 


III.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for 
the best list of the ten most hackneyed quota- 
tions from English literature (the Bible ex- 
cepted). 
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IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Pub- 
lishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best sug- 
gestion for THE BookMAN competitions. The 
Editor reserves the right to use any suggestions 
submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR JULY. 


I.—THE Prize oF ONE GUINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Vera I. Arlett, ‘‘ Beech- 
wood,” Poulter’s Lane, Worthing, for the 
following : 


INADEQUATE. 


Heart of my heart, through all the days 
You are the thought that broods, 

A deep, unuttered note of praise 

In my soul’s solitudes ; 

A quiet and sustaining power 

Behind the changing moods. 


You are the evening after sun 

And toil and dust and glare ; 

The thanksgiving when work is done, 
The silence after prayer ; 

The home-thought of a wanderer 
Who knows that love is there. 


I have not sung you as I might, 
My songs were gentle speech ; 

The deeds I did were, in your sight, 
More than a note could reach. 

The music of love’s silence came 
And bound us each to each. 


What need of song, when all is sung ? 
Or speech, when all is told ? 

For love transcends the human tongue 
In measures manifold, 

And fills each dear, familiar day 
With more than song could hold. 


We also select for printing : 


‘TO A GRACIOUS LADY. 


When you look back along the distant years 
And on the background of the past appears 

A vision of your vanished hopes and fears— 
Old friends and scenes and faces, smiles and tears, 
Then may your dreaming memory recall 

The .pleasure that you strove to give to all. 
With evening may your kindly deeds and words 
Return on wings of peace like homing birds. 
And surely they will help you to forget 

The trouble and the sorrow, the regret 

For all that might have been but is not so; 
Yes surely it must comfort you to know 

That when the pattern of your life is spun, 
And weariness and weeping all are gone 

Like dim grey mists that fade before the sun, 
The memory of your graciousness lives on. 


(Irene Boyd, ‘‘ The Beeches,” Whitegate, Northwich, 
Cheshire.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Will Markall (Sheffield), Thora Stowell (Tangier), 
Connie Dowdry (Ipswich), E. K. Deale (Rhodesia, South 
Africa), Edith Limb (Lincoln), Ruddick Millar (West 
Kensington), Ena D. Reynolds (Woonona, New South 
Wales), Constance Pendlebury (Wallasey), Freda Baxter 
(Blackheath), Myra Cameron (Birmingham), Esther 
Raworth (Harrogate), Sybil Moloney (Johannesburg, 
South Africa), Doris Amy Ibbotson (Newport, 


1.0.W.), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Bertha Annakin 
(Wetherby), Marie de l’Hoste Machonochie (Whitby), 
R. W. Parr (Nottingham), A. Mackereth (Whaley 
Bridge), Betty Mumford (Croydon), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), G. E. Ball (Westcliff-on-Sea), T. E. 
Casson (Newton-le-Willows), George W. Tupper (Wal- 
lington), Flora Macdonald (Sheffield), D. S. Leonard 
(Kirbymoorside), Hilda Trevelyan Thomson (East- 
bourne), Harry Drake (Bradford), C. J. Harvey (Hull), 
Mrs. K. L. MacCuaig (Birmingham), Mrs. John Carlisle 
(Wimbledon), Mrs. May Belben (Wimborne), Joan 
Moss (Brooklands), Phyllis M. Myall (Manchester), 
Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), Monica F. Leppard 
(Brighton), Lettie Cole (Kilpeck), Kathleen Glen- 
dinning (Rothley), Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. Miss Molly Veness, 
author of “Towards Freedom” (Sands). See page 256. 


France), P. N. Harker (London, N.W.), Ada F. Strike 
(West Worthing), George S. Astins (Clacton-on-Sea), 
M. Beckerleg (Bolton), Theodora Harding (Croydon), 
Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), Violet Kelsey- 
Smith (London, W.), M. Hunt (Kidderminster), Florence 
M. Ward (Birmingham), Marjorie J. Dickson (Shrews- 
bury), K. C. Douglas (Brede), Mrs. Ramsay (Rome), 
Winnifred Tasker (Kilmarnock), Phyllis Rodway (Edg- 
baston), E. Mary Watson (Bradford). 


Il.—Tue Prize oF Harr A GutneEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
40, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the following: 
PENNY WISE. By MarGArReET REVELL. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) 


“Said the pieman 
To Simple Simon: 
‘ Show me first your penny. 
Nursery Rhyme. 


We also select for printing : 
THEY RETURN AT EVENING. By H. R. WAKEFIELD. 
(Philip Allan.) 
““O Mary, go and call the cattle home.” 
Kinas.ey, The Sands of Dee. 


(Isobel Simpson, Gowan Bank, Dundee.) 

(2) ‘The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea.” 
Gray, Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 

(Margaret Owens, Cherryvale, Whitstable.) 
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THE MAKER OF FROCKS. By Epwarp C. Davies. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
“Stitch! Stitch! Stitch!” 
Hoop, Song of the Shirt. 


(William Pool, Scothern, Lincoln.) 


III.—Tue PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
humorous poem on “ Summer ”’ in three verses 
of four lines each—first and third lines of each 
verse to be quoted from well known poets, 
is awarded to Norah M. Butterfield, 3, Kingsley 
Terrace, Westward Ho!, Devon, for the follow- 


ing : 
SUMMER. 
The rain it raineth every day (Shakespeare—‘ Twelfth 
Night ’’) 


Now that our English summer’s here; 

While we lie tumbling in the hay (Shakespeare—‘ The 
Winter's Tale) 

We trust that, later, it may clear. 


The lark now leaves his watery nest (D’Avenant) 

—Alas, it is not waterproof ! 

“Home-keeping hearts are happiest’? (Longfellow— 
Song ’’) 

He sings, ‘‘ but not without a roof.”’ 


I am the master of my fate (Henley—‘‘ Echoes "’—to 

Although I cannot stop the rain ; 

Serene, I fold my hands, and wait (Emerson) 

Until—next year—it’s fine again. 


We also highly commend the verses by A. C. Marshall 
(Edinburgh), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Kathleen 
Blyth (West Hartlepool), M. E. Darbyshire (Northamp- 
ton), C. H. Cuddy (Birkdale), A. M. Hillier (Bromley), 
Clarice R. Porter (St. Albans), Edyth Hiley (Scun- 
thorpe), William Pool (Lincoln), Margaret Owen (Whit- 
stable), A. Caulfield (Liverpool), Isobel Simpson (Dun- 
dee), Annalice Robinson (Southampton), J. N. Bannister 
(Leyland), Thornton Maltby (London, W.C.), J. Scanlan 
(Liverpool), A. Eleanor Pinnington (Norwich), Mrs. 
Emily Yeo (Beachy Head), E. Sweatman (Reading), 
Mrs. Frank Jewson (Norwich), Ierne Ormsby (Addis- 
combe), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), W. Harrison 
(Glasgow), E. A. Scrutton (London, E.). 


IV.—TuE Prize oF HAF A GuINEA for the best 100- 
word review is awarded to B. Noél Saxelby, 
43, Claude Road, Chorton-cum-Hardy, Man- 
chester, for the following : 


SAFARI. By Martin Jounson. (Putnams.) 


The filming of African big game is far more thrilling 
than the mere slaughter of them. Mr. Johnson, with 
his plucky wife, winds away at his film till the last moment 
while being charged by rhino or elephants, or while literally 
surrounded by lions. He has seen and photographed 
more of the domestic life of wild animals, with less killing, 
than perhaps any other man, and has come nearer to a 
state of mutual tolerance with them. His remarks on the 
habits and characters of the different beasts therefore 
are worth reading. The photographs reproduced are 
exceptionally fine. 


We also select for printing : 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL LETTERS OF A FRENCH 
BOY. By MauricE DE PANGE. (Bodley Head.) 


These charming letters, published by his parents after 
his death at the early age of sixteen, give an interesting 
picture of English public school life as seen through the 
eyes of a French boy. Member of a noble French family 
and possessing strong religious inclinations, Maurice was 
nevertheless as true to boyish traditions as any of his 
English companions. His delightful comments on all the 
new experiences which went to make up his school life 
make most refreshing reading, and throughout the book 
shines the promise of great things that might have been 
achieved by one so gifted. 


(Sybil Dean, S. Michael’s School, The Convent, 
Woodstock Road, Oxford.) 


We also select for special commendation the reviews 
by Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), Margaret Owen 
(Whitstable), E. Holmes (Leeds), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), A. Davidson (Glasgow), Edith Cook (Leeds), 
J. A. Jenkins (Birmingham), T. E. Casson (Newton-le- 
Willows), F. D. Hague (London, W.C.), V. Kelsey- 
Smith (London, W.), P. E. Noble (Long Melford). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman is awarded to Mrs. H. Tetley, 
3, The Paragon, Clifton, Bristol. 


MR. FREEMAN’S COLLECTED POEMS.* 


By Hueu I’A. FAvsseT. 


° OLLECTED Poems” are as much a test as a 

proof of achievement and the modern poets 
who have already submitted themselves to this test 
have for the most part emerged from it with an enhanced 
reputation. Mr. Freeman is no exception. Bulk of 
course adds nothing to value, but when a volume of 
over two hundred pages reveals throughout a never 
failing artistry, when it shows too on such an extended 
scale a sensibility responding to life at once so variously, 
so delicately, and so humanly, our appreciation of the 
particular poem and our confidence in its author is 
proportionately deepened by a cumulative impression 
of fine integrity. A sensitive humanity underlies all 
Mr. Freeman’s writing, and it is this understanding 
sympathy equally for things humble and things rare 
which prevents his love of beauty from ever being self- 
indulgent or precious. In one of the most poignant of 
his poems he writes : 


* “Collected Poems of John Freeman.” 8s.6d. (Macmillan.) 


** There is not pity enough in heaven or earth, 
There is not love enough . . .” 


and his verse is always an extension of sympathy 
whether he apprehends the beauty or the pain of the 
world. It is a sympathy which is never blinded by 
sentimentalism and which feels its way equally into the 
heart of Nature and of man. In “ The Grove” indeed, 
a poem in which the trees comment wistfully upon the 
story of the woman who keeps sad tryst beneath them, 
the intimate interplay of Nature and man is beautifully 
realised ; and when he writes of a chair : 
“* The chair was made 

By hands long dead, 

Polished by many bodies sitting there, 

Until the wood-lines flowed as clean as waves,”’ 


he breathes into the inanimate, too, the faint vibrations 
of human history. His sensitiveness to life is reflected in 
the sensitiveness of his technique. Few poets of to-day 
are gifted with such an innate rhythmic sense as he, 
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such a capacity for imperceptibly converting speech- 
rhythm into a rare music, a smooth and supple tide of 
sound that expands and contracts in intimate conformity 
with his emotions. In one of his poems he writes : 


“‘ Strangely to the brain asleep 
Music comes.” 


And elsewhere he speaks of 


‘The far soft syllabling of things forgot 
Long, long ago, that sing how simply in the sleep of 
thought.” 


This faculty of passing 
beneath (or is it above ?) 
the conscious mind, while 
yet preserving a conscious 
artistry, into a region 
where things are “ half sub- 
stance and half visionary ”’ 
is peculiarly his. He moves 
in that region, at once clear 
and impalpable, when he 
writes : 


“* As clear and still she stood, 
moonlike remotely 
near ; 

I saw and heard her 
breathe, I years and 
years away. 

Her light streamed 
through the years, I 
saw her clear and still, 

Shape and spirit 
together mingling 
night with day.” 


He moves in it when he 
sees again and makes us see 


““The sands where those 
now-sleeping young 
moon-bathers 

Came dripping out of the 
sea and from their arms 

Shook flakes of light, 
dancing on the foamy 
edge 

Of quiet waves. They 
were all things of light 

Tossed from the sea to 
dance under the moon.” 


‘ A drawing by Laura Knight. 
For to him the body is 


but 


Fr + pi to ** Coll 


“‘ A mortal bravery, Time’s delinquency, 
A dream that held me from thee, thee from me.” 


And what he seeks and what he wins to is a “ Trans- 
“fusion past all sense of ‘ I’ and‘ You,’ ” yet a transfusion 
in which the delicate and distinctive outlines of the 
spiritual are never lost in a vague expansion. But it 
is when he remembers the “ things forgot long, long 
ago,” that his powers of subtle evocation are most 
exquisite. In such poems as “ The Swing,’ “ When 
Childhood Died” or “ Revisitation,” he recalls his 
childhood and youth with a tender clarity. They are 
poems at once of innocence and experience. And the 
haunting music into which he translates the past is not 
a wandering air. It is finely organised and moulded 
into a living unity within the bounds of each poem. 


d Poems of John Freeman” (Macmillan). 


“The Wakers,” for instance, is a notable example of 
his control of the rise and fall of emotion in intimate 
relation to the radiant promise and the overclouding of 
amorningsky. Certainly he doesnot always achieve such 
unity and in some of his poems he achieves it only for- 
mally, in others it is a faint and semi-vertebrate unity be- 
cause his emotion is too diffused. His very verbal and 
rhythmic dexterity tempt him too often to prolong a mood 
in words, after the originating impulse has failed. The 
music of such poems as “ Beechwood,” “‘ One Night”’ or 
“The Undying” is thin. 
We feel in them little more, 
to quote a phrase of his own, 
than “the wandering air 
that grows.” Both their 
thought and feeling are 
discursive, and the two 
elements are weakly linked 
together rather than re- 
conciled creatively. The 
same lack of organic 
necessity characterises — 
such poems as “ Levi- 
athan,”’ in which he tries 
unsuccessfully to project 
his imagination into regions 
remote from the personal. 
Here the execution is as 
concise as could be desired, 
but it conveyslittle beyond 
itself. For Mr. Freeman 
can seldom stray outside 
the intimately personal 
and autobiographical with- 
out his grasp of reality 
weakening. The very 
virtues of his sensibility, 
his rare and gentle insight, 
his wise and wary passive- 
ness, disable him as an 
adventurer into sub- 
human super-human 
regions. His meditative 
Muse is not at home there. 
For although he writes that 
“‘ Poetry needs must breathe 
through lips of man 
Desperate defiance and 
immortal courage,” 
his temperament is neither defiant nor dynamic. He 
can endow Nature with human speech, but he cannot 
speak her elemental language. When however he con- 
centrates himself within the limits of his personality, his 
poetry has a singular beauty of form and substance, 
a beauty in which the lyrical and the descriptive, 
melody and picture, are exquisitely blended. And this 
beauty, as we have said, has its roots in a deep humanity. 
It is never cultivated for itself. Its refinements are the 
index as they are the expression of a sympathetic 
understanding in which the love of the senses and of 
the heart are reconciled, and a reality beyond the 
divided grasp of each is known. And it is perhaps in 
such love poems as “‘ To End Her Fear” or “ I Have 
Never Loved You Yet ” that he proves his integrity most 
convincingly upon our pulses. 


John Freeman. 
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BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 


TRUTH AND FICTION. 


F the adage “it’s ridicule that kills’’ had been 
always reliable, Miss Dorothy Senior would not 
have written her entertaining chronicle of ‘‘ The Life 
and Times of Colley Cibber’’? for had it not been for 
Pope’s malicious ridicule Cibber, by now, would not 
have been wortha biography. His vivacious ‘‘ Apology”’ 
for his Life would have given him a place among his- 
torians of the theatre ; he was a clever actor, and some 
of his comedies were very successful in his day, but 
with even the best of these, “‘ The Careless Husband ”’ 
(which Miss Senior reprints in an appendix), he could 
not have achieved the earthly immortality Pope’s spite 
has conferred upon him. 

Pope was never scrupulous about the truth in wreak- 
ing vengeance on his enemies. He crowned poor Lewis 
Theobald king of dunces in the first edition of ‘‘ The 
Dunciad,” and I am surprised that, by her reference to 
“the dull, pedantic Theobald,” Miss Senior seems to 
justify that coronation. For, as she records, Theobald’s 
offence was that his edition of Shakespeare was far 
superior to the edition that had been published under 
Pope’s editorship. Pope left numerous errors in the 
text uncorrected ; in correcting some he made fresh 
mistakes, and a ludicrous one in commenting on the 
odd obscurity of Dame Quickly’s description of the 
death of Falstaff, as it had come down in the folio; 
while Theobald, with a wonderful insight, caught at 
the real meaning of that passage, and by the deftest 
righting of a word or two transformed it into something 
of beauty and exquisite pathos. The man who could 
make this and the other textual emendations for which 
Shakespeare’s readers are indebted to him was no 
dullard. Pope must have felt that, for in a later edition 
of “The Dunciad”’ he dropped Theobald out and, as 
inappropriately, adopted Cibber as hero of his satire. 
Cibber’s offence had been that, playing in ‘‘ The Re- 
hearsal,” he introduced a “ gag ’”’ and, to raise a laugh, 
made fun of Pope on the stage; and thereafter Pope 
pursued him in print with relentless ridicule. Occasion- 
ally Cibber responded trenchantly, but on the whole he 
accepted the position with imperturbable good humour, 
laughing and exasperatingly professing to enjoy the 
notoriety Pope persisted in bestowing on him. His 
position as Poet Laureate made him the more vulnerable, 
for his annual Birthday Odes to the King were un- 
mitigated doggerel, but he knew that and in his 
“ Apology” complacently excuses Pope’s rancour by 
saying, ‘He considers my face and name are more 
known than those of many thousands of more conse- 
quence in the kingdom ; that therefore, right or wrong, 
a lick at the Laureate will always be a sure bait, ad 
captandum vulgus, to catch him little readers. .. . 
But as a little bad poetry is the greatest crime he lays 
to my charge, I am willing to subscribe to his opinion 
of it.” 

Without pretending to any revelations, Miss Senior 
has skilfully and for the first time supplemented Cibber’s 
“ Apology” with details from divers sources and, 
presenting a full portrait of the man in a setting of his 
times, shows him as the lively, witty, impudent, egotis- 
tical old rascal he was—a rather likeable as well as an 


amusing personality. By the way, some novelist 
might find an excellent subject in Cibber’s amazing 
daughter Charlotte; like her father, she wrote an 
Autobiography, which ought to be worth reprinting. 

Miss Senior has not drawn much on The Grub Street 
Journal, and in good time comes Dr. James T. Hill- 
houses’s book with the name of that periodical for its 
title? He writes a history of the Journal, of Pope’s 
connection with it and, after sedulous research, supplies 
much information about its editors and contributors. 
Separate chapters are given to its dealings with Pope 
and the Dunces, with Bentley’s and Theobald’s editions 
of Milton and Shakespeare, with its literary and dramatic 
criticism, a summary of the contents of the Journal and 
of its successor, the Literary Courier, being furnished in 
an appendix. A valuable contribution to the story of 
early eighteenth century journalism, which throws 
interesting sidelights on the literary and general life of 
the period. 

We should have found Colley Cibber a pleasanter 
companion than Carlyle, but as Carlyle has said ‘‘ the 
test of greatness in a man ”’ is not whether ‘“‘ you would 
like to meet the man at a tea-party.”’ Froude knew 
the Carlyles, if any man can know others, and, as their 
biographer and editor, he does not so much reveal them 
as his opinions of them, just as when, in his Histories, 
he was recreating great historical persons, it was his 
practice to colour them with his prejudices. As Miss 
Elizabeth Drew protests, in her ‘‘ Jane Welsh and Jane 
Carlyle,”’* he shows Carlyle, ‘in his domestic relations, 
as a sort of cross between a spoilt child and a dyspeptic 
hyena,” and Jane “as his heroic, sensitive, delicate, 
neglected and misunderstood wife . . . her shrinking, 
loving heart spurned by the callous selfishness of her 
husband.” Although Miss Drew calls these “ fictitious 
portraits,” she does not attempt to present Carlyle as 
a cricket on the hearth or Jane Carlyle as a Victorian 
angel in the house. Her sympathetic study of Jane 
Welsh, alike when Carlyle was blunderingly and un- 
successfully making suit to her, and when she was 
married and enduring the difficulties of life with him 
at Chelsea, is a careful and able piece of work. It 
leaves you with a feeling that Froude’s portraits were 
not fictitious but superficial, that he probably never 
understood the love and understanding between these 
two that mitigated for each the other’s asperities, so 
that she could make fun of his boorishness and he be 
tickled to laughter by remarks of hers that would have 
been cruelly witty if he had not known her well enough 
not to take them too seriously. Froude exaggerated 
and misinterpreted such things, his own home life being 
no doubt perfectly decorous and orderly, and Miss Drew 
has done well in reducing them, and giving evidence 
for reducing them, to their due significance. 

The cleverest and most interesting historical romance 
I have read lately is ‘“‘ General Crack,” by George 
Preedy.t I am counting “ Jew Siiss’’® as a realistic 
historical novel and leaving it out of comparison. 
“General Crack”’ is realistic enough at times in its 
admirable presentation of character, and in incidental 
details, but the spirit pervading it all is the spirit of 
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romance. Its chief character, General Crack, is the 
illegitimate son of the King of Kurland ; a Napoleonic 
genius in the art of war who, with the ultimate aim of 
claiming as reward the kingdom that, but for his bar 
sinister, he would have inherited, has become a mer- 
cenary at the head of an army of mercenaries, ready 
to sell his sword to the highest bidder. He is more of 
an idealist, in love and in war, than is usual in soldiers 
of fortune, and that streak of idealism is his undoing. 
Mr. Preedy handles the ambitions and conflicting 
interests that distracted the states of central Europe in 
the early half of the eighteenth century with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity, clarity and effectiveness. He 
interests you almost as keenly in the cunning diplomacies 


and rivalries of the kings and princes who are pawns in 
General Crack’s game as in the strange, intriguing drama 
of love and gross disloyalty round which those warring 
elements revolve. Since it is difficult to believe a book 
so mature in style and construction is a first novel, 
there are rumours that Mr. Preedy has another name 
and is no literary beginner. However this may be, it 
is sufficient testimony to the remarkable qualities of 
“‘ General Crack ”’ as a story that within three weeks of 
publication it went through three editions, and the 
signs are that it is not stopping at that. 


Sr. J. A. 
1 16s. (Constable). ? 15s. (Duke University Press, North 
Carolina). * 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape). ‘* 7s. 6d. (John Lane). 


5 Just issued in a cheap edition, 5s. (Martin Secker). 


HOLIDAY 


READING. 


A GOOD MARRIAGE. By Mary Brearley. 
Mathews & Marrot.) 


OVER THE BOAT-SIDE. 
(Brentanos.) 


THE FINAL TEST. By G. B. Burgin. 
THE SHADED LILY. 


7s. 6d. (Elkin 


By Mathilde Eiker. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
By R. F. W. Rees. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


An old-time game of cards that so did take our ancestors 
of some generations ago—that ‘‘ Pope Joan’’ which rewards 
“intrigue ’’ and ‘‘ matrimony”’ alike and on an equal 
basis—might so be ‘‘ moralised’’ as to serve as fitting 
summary of any fortuitous group of modern novels on 
the reviewer’s table, if moralising were not out of vogue. 
Through intrigue it is that under the guidance of the writer 
of the usual sentimental novel we are shown all sorts 
and conditions of men and women helped or hindered 
along the way to matrimony and are entertained (or other- 
wise) thereby. If there be a certain monotony in successive 
games of the Pope Joan of the card table, there is little 
of it in the Pope Joan of the four novelists whose new 
stories I have just been reading; if at the card table 
intrigue and matrimony but infrequently fall to our lot, 
and when they do are made profitless by the rapid 
success of a luckier player, in the books intrigue and 
matrimony are in some cases even lavishly put before us. 

In ‘‘A Good Marriage’’ Miss Mary Brearley, whose 
work I cannot recall having met with before, presents 
a somewhat low-toned story in a brilliant literary manner. 
The various members of her Lancashire mill-owning family 
are presented in the round ; 
and do not merely read about what they do and say; 
while the central figure, the woman who was as it were 
jockeyed out of her woman’s right of selection by parental 
interference, is extraordinarily well drawn. Over the whole 
entanglement at the back of the ‘“‘ good’’ marriage is a 
sense of something like fate, of which even that parental 
interference becomes an understandable part. It is tense, 
tragic, yet never sensational and unreal, and will ensure 
from discriminating readers a welcome for any successor 
from the same author. 

- In Miss Mathilde Eiker’s story the ‘“‘ matrimony ”’ 
share of our Pope Joan stakes are claimed again and 
again, from the opening chapters onwards, and the 
“intrigue ’’ segment is by no means neglected. We begin 
with the marriage of Eltin’s sister—climax to a nine years’ 
engagement ; we pass on to the marriage of their father— 
engineered by Eltin to ensure a ‘“‘career’’ unhindered 
by having to take her sister’s place as home manager, 
and so in due course reach through her own various entangle- 
ments her own successive matrimonial ‘“‘ends.”’ It is a 
curiously tangled story as Eltin, on the way to attaining 
her fixed position as a playwright, fascinates different men 
and is herself fascinated by more than one of them. There 
are impressive renderings of various aspects of American 
life both in New York and elsewhere—that leave us with 


we know them as people - 


something of an understanding of why it is that divorce 
figures so frequently in the news from the (disUniting) States. 

In ‘‘ The Final Test’’ Mr. Burgin proves how well he 
maintains his skill in ‘‘ telling a story.’’ There are some 
writers who get hold of a story and fumble it in their 
method of narration, and others who so concentrate their 
energies on their style that they lose sight of their story. 
Mr. Burgin however appears to have an inexhaustible 
supply of stories, and never to flag in the easy manner 
in which he can tell them. Here he tells us of the two 
daughters of a small shopkeeper in Holborn—in days 
when London’s lingering rooks still roosted in Gray’s Inn— 
who have surprising lives. One of them, the central figure, 
known to the stage as Paula Contessa, is a very beautiful 


Margot Neville.” 
Two Australian sisters who collaborated in writing the delightfully 


amusing novel, “Kiss Proof” (Chapman & Hall), recently 
reviewed in THE Bookman. 


Portraits by Janet Jevons. 


girl who is wooed by a young nobleman whose affection 
she puts to the most severe testings, including the dramatic 
final one. Brightly and engagingly told the romance is 
full of character and incident. 

““ The Shaded Lily ’’ is a romantic story of a girl who is 
brought up to believe herself the daughter of a coloured 
mother though she herself is very fair. She is sent from 
South Africa to the care of an aunt in England, and 
becomes a V.A.D. in France, where she falls in love with 
and is loved by a young officer, made by the war heir to 
a title. Conscious of her dark blood she refuses love, and 
is the means of the young officer becoming engaged to her 
chum, daughter of a judge at Cape Town. Then, on the eve 
of their marriage, Kitty learns the truth of her origin. It 
is a strongly written story, with light passages varying 
the overshadowing of supposed ‘‘touch of the native” 
which nearly wrecks several lives. WALTER JERROLD. 


SKETCHES IN FRANCE. By Henry Everard. 6s. (Brentanos.) 
Many of these stories of post-war France are very slight, 
but they make entertaining reading. Mr. Everard can 
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draw swift, vivid pictures, giving fleeting glimpses into the 
lives of those who haunt Paris cafés or reside in the quieter 
lodging-houses of the City of Pleasure. There is poignancy 
in such sketches as “‘ The Apartment ’”’ and ‘‘ The Aban- 
doned Woman”; irony in “‘ The Ancient Law” and 
ironic humour in ‘‘ La Carte D’Identité.’’ A book for all 
lovers of France to read; the spirit of France, gay or 
pensive, is in its pages. 


THE WAISTCOAT POCKET GUIDE TO PARIS. With Map. 
By Leonard Williams. 2s. 6d. (Richards Press.) 


If you are going to Paris be sure to possess yourself of 
this extremely handy little book. It tells you how to get 
there, explains the French money system and French 
weights and measures, all about luggage and contraband 
articles ; gives a list of hotels and boarding houses, postal 
information and general instructions, and a very large 
section to what you ought to see when you are there. All 
this in a book specially designed to fit into a waistcoat 
pocket, or the smallest of handbags. 


ELIZA FOR COMMON. By O. Douglas. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

In the same genre as ‘‘ The Setons ”’ comes this delightful 
new book from the pen of O. Douglas. The material is of 
the homeliest—the matter-of-fact, everyday life of a 
Glasgow manse—but it is infused with the glamour that 
comes from an intimate understanding of, and keen 
sympathy with, human nature. Added to this is the 
underlying valuation of a sweet and purifying influence, 
which, particularly in the person of Mr. Laidlaw, permeates 
the whole book. Mrs. Laidlaw, such a curious blend of 
motherliness, enthusiasm for the church, and contrariness, 
in Jimmie’s words “ the comicalest mixture.’’ Jimmie, 
who wins his way through Oxford and later to success as 
a free-lance writer and dramatist. Rob and Geordie, the 
harum-scarum boys, whose mischievous pranks enliven the 
pages, and last, but by no means least, Eliza, through 
whose eyes we view many of the happenings and experiences. 
They and their daily lives, their friendships and romances 
are reflected with a rare simplicity and irresistible charm. 


THE WHITE CAMELLIA. By Francis D. Grierson. 7s. 6d. 
(Geoffrey Bles.) 

A white camellia tossed into the fire-place was the only 
clue apparently to the murder of Martin Stroud, the famous 
inventor of a polysyllabic explosive. In fact there was 
no indication that he had not committed suicide, but when 
Inspector Sims and his friend Professor Wells came to 
investigate the case they made the amazing discovery that 
the dead man was not Martin Stroud at all. From sucha 
beginning Mr. Grierson may be trusted to construct an 
excellent mystery story in which every movement tells— 
a story with a first-rate plot, racily told, and too full of 
action to allow of a dull moment. 


THE MAGIC MAN. By Hallie Erminie Rivers. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

The hackneyed theme of loss of memory is here put to 
a new purpose, and, because the characters are no mere 
puppets, carries with it a certain amount of conviction. 
Canuck had been brought up a thief, one of a gang; in the 
process of breaking open a safe he is shot at by a girl, and 
in consequence loses his memory. When he comes to he 
has forgotten his past, forgotten he was a criminal, and 
for reasons of their own the people he was attempting to 
rob keep him and nurse him back to health. The story 
attempts to answer the question: is it environment that 
makes the criminal? But it is more than just an answer 
to the question—it is a very pleasant romance with plenty 
of excitement thrown in. 


TOWARDS FREEDOM. By Molly Veness. 7s. 6d. (Sands.) 


David Barnett, a pale-faced little boy of six, sensitive 
and imaginative, precociously introspective, totally mis- 
understood by a practical father and mother and elder 
brother, grows up into an author ; and goes through many 


difficulties to find success. Throughout he is the con- 
ventional author of fiction—talks of his work and is so 
confident of future greatness that when his greatness 
comes, alas, we grudge it him, for Miss Veness has been 
so earnest in her endeavours to make us pity him that she 
has turned him into something of a prig. It is however 
a very readable story, showing some skill in narration and 
a sincere idealism. 


PENNY WISE. By Margaret Revell. 7s. 6d. (Crosby 
Lockwood.) 


Penny wise is what Christine and Philip tried to be 
when the latter, as a result of war injuries, was ordered by 
his doctor to leave town and live in the country. When 
all was realised their assets were pitiably small, but they 
bravely made the plunge, and this story relates their 
experiences in the dual task of making both ends meet, 
and living practically on their own mental resources. 
To adapt some of Christine’s own philosophy—splashing 
on paint at random will not make a picture, however 
clean and bright the colours; it is the individual strokes, 
steadily accumulating, that complete the desired effect. 
This is how the author has obtained her picture. By sure 
and even touches the light and shade are produced—the 
light-hearted joyousness, the inevitable pin-pricks, then 
the close confinement of the cottage steadily growing on 
their nerves, until the climax is reached. A year apart, 
and then the eager reunion. There is no straining after 
effect, no pretensions to other than a very human love 
story, but there is a delicacy of understanding and real 
charm in the telling. 


EAST ALL THE WAY. By J. G. Lockhart. 7s. 6d. (Benn.) 


That Mr. Lockhart has a nice taste in mysteries and is 
skilled in unravelling them we know from such books as 
his ‘‘ Mysteries of the Sea’ but here he has not been aided 
by historical records—he gives the rein to his imagination 
and has invented a mystery of his own and shown that 
fiction can be stranger than facts. From the first line of 
the first chapter, where Peter Trenchard is surprised to 
see a foreigner in his village church, through the perils that 
gather round Peter and his friends in the village, through 
the journey to Palestine of three men and a girl, taking 
their lives in their hands—through all their surprising quest 
and the tangle of adventure and danger into which they 
are hurried as a result of that foreigner’s visit the reader 
is carried with ever increasing interest and suspense. The 
book has character and atmosphere, and a story that is 
ingenious and exciting and cleverly told. 


HOTEL SPLENDIDE. By June Boland. 3s. 6d. (Diamond 
Press.) 


With the sparkling snows of Switzerland for background, 
Miss Boland has contrived an exciting story of love and 
mystery. No sooner does Peter Hanson arrive at the 
Hotel Splendide than his interest is aroused in Rosa 
Niellson who seems to go in fear of her uncle—a celebrated 
climber and a man of strange temperament. ‘If ever a 
girl needed help, I am in need of help,’’ she says to Peter 
in hurried confidence, but before he can learn her secret 
the uncle appears—and the next day Rosa is lost on the 
mountains. The story moves swiftly from incident to 
incident through many surprises to a sensational climax. 


THE BURYING ROAD. By Mary Wiltshire. 7s.6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

There is nothing in ‘‘ The Burying Road ”’ to indicate 
that it is a first novel. The style has the simplicity and 
brevity of the experienced writer, and over the whole story 
is the peace and charm of the English country-side. To 
the village of Bishops Cannings comes a new vicar—the 
Reverend Hilary Thurstan, young, unmarried, enthusiastic- 
ally devout. All the inner workings of church life are 
familiar to Miss Wiltshire and she draws a very able picture 
of an English parish, with its routine, its obligations, its 
petty quarrelling and jealousy. The vicar is a man under 
a microscope, and when temptation comes to him in the 
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shape of a woman—a bewitching agnostic—his whole 

career is jeopardised. There isa rich vein of humanity in the 

book, and a freshness that is like the scent of wild flowers. 

THE KEY OF CONTENT. By R. Scotland Liddell. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 

Some novelists rely almost entirely on plot, but not so 
Mr. Liddell. In this “ saga of a farm”’ he is practically 
independent of one, and occupies 
himself with bringing to life the 
homely inhabitants of Robert 
Campbell’s farm. The old man 
and his wife, their grandson 
Alan, to whom they are trying 
to make reparation for their 
treatment of their daughter (his 
mother), and above all, Famie, 
the ‘ general.’’ So simple and 
natural are they in their daily 
pursuits and quiet philosophy, 
yet drawn with such magic, 
that each one moves through 
the pages as a vivid and arrest- 
ing personality. The farm life 
itself too is sympathetically and 
realistically portrayed—the toil, 
the tiredness and the tragedy 
on the one hand, and on the 
other the beauty of the country- 
side, silken sheen of waving 
crops, the purple of the hills, 
whilst love and friendships echo 
through the years. The haunt- 
ing beauty of this book will 
linger long in the memory, and 
Famie, in her overflowing kind- 
ness of heart, and sound though 
quaint common sense, will per- 
sist as an intriguing and memor- 
able person. 


KNEE-DEEP IN DAISIES. By 
Philip Macer-Wright. 7s. 6d. 
(Ernest Benn.) 

Probably one of the most 
difficult tasks an author (at any 
rate a male author) can set 
himself is to write about 


and are subservient to the main purpose of the story— 
that of following “ the double-barrelled boy ” in his diffi- 
culties with his conflicting nationalities. Eddy and 
Edouard were one and the same, and each, that is the 
American and the French side of his nature, in turns gained 
the upper hand. Born and brought up in America by 
his French grandmother, who would not for some years 
allow him to speak English, his 
conflict was bound to come 
early, and to persist with him 
through life. By means of a 
keen sympathy and rare insight, 
this continuous struggle is 
vividly portrayed. If Eddy was 
a plodding lawyer, Edouard 
had many romantic encounters 
and escapes, and the two to- 
gether developed into an amus- 
ingly prolific godfather, pall- 
bearer and giver-away of brides. © 
There is excellent characterisa- 
tion, abundance of incident and 
vivid descriptions of both 
America and the Continent. 


A WAYFARER IN FRENCH 
VINEYARDS. By E. L. Rob- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


On page 145 of this fascinat- 
book we are told that M. 
Bocquet, the late owner of the 
chateau of Vougeot, is buried 
in the vineyard. What could 
be more satisfactory? He had 
deserved well of the place, and 
its renown is so ancient that for 
centuries the wine was never 
sold, but was used as gifts to 
royal and other great person- — 
ages. Mr. Robson has written 
several other books on parts of 
France; he also wrote one on 
Czechoslovakia which did not 
please us nearly as much as the 
present volume. Maybe if in 
Czechoslovakia he could have 
dilated on the virtues of the 


* children. Drawing on the adult 
recollections of one’s own child- 
hood may be comparatively 
easy; but to create child 
characters—that is truly formid- 
able. Yet it has not daunted 
Mr. Macer - Wright; and he 


various vineyards — there is 
really nothing very good beyond 


those of Melnik, which an 
emperor started with Burgun- 
dian vines—he would have been 
more entertaining. One may 
St. Maclov, Rouen. criticise the present volume for 


proves his self-confidence to be From French Church Architecture,” by E. Tyrrell Green (Sheldon Press). attempting a complete survey of 


well founded. For the 
youngsters who go to the 
making of the greater part of this volume are flesh 
and blood ones, true-to-life little urchins sketched with 
so sympathetic and sure a hand that one cannot help 
wondering the age of their author. Until the equal 
excellence of Major Wodell, on the other beam of life’s see- 
saw, dawns upon one; and then arises the question: Is 
“Mr. Macer-Wright an infant or, like his hero, a jolly old 
Victorian buffer? Still, to discuss his age is after all 
impertinent in the extreme; the reviewer’s job is to 
declare that he has written a book sound in style and 
manner, rippling with humour, occasionally brilliant in 
its ease of narrative. Mr. Macer-Wright’s previous novel, 
“The Square Peg,” was one of the successes of its season ; 
“ Knee-Deep in Daisies’’ promises to carry him still 
higher in the estimation of those who know what a good 
book is. 
EDDY AND EDOUARD. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchonson.) 
The Baroness Von Hutten is almost Dickensian in her 
liberality of characters, but they all fill humble positions 


By the Baroness Von Hutten. 


Reviewed in this Number. 


the vineyards of France ; never- 
theless Mr. Robson manages 
to include an enormous amount of lore and excellent advice. 
We know now exactly what and what not to drink; while 
between our potations we shall examine numerous castles, 
churches and venerable bridges. 


THE ROAD TO FRANCE. By Gordon S. Maxwell. 
trated by Donald Maxwell. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
‘As the title implies, it is of the dry miles and not the 
wet ones between London and Calais, that the brothers 
Maxwell treat, each in their separate réle, in this beguiling 
book. The famous old Watling Street, running between 
London and Dover, which has been in continuous use for 
more than two thousand years, furnishes endless scope 
for both pen and pencil of these intriguing twentieth 
century highwaymen (their own appellation, we would 
say), and many are the fascinating excursions they take 
the reader into the dim realms of history, romance and 
commerce, without missing any of the present-day interests 
and beauties by the way. Mr. Maxwell is a past-master 
in this art, so that a journey with him on such a history- 
haunted road is an opportunity not to be missed. 
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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE BooKMaN, ST. PauL’s House, WARWICK 
SouarE. Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


“ Gone to Earth,” the first volume in the collected 
edition of Mary Webb’s works, has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Jonathan Cape. 
It has an introduction by 
Mr. John Buchan. 


In his new novel, 
Underneath,” Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence returns to that 
realistic vein he worked so 
successfully in what I have 
always ranked as the best 
of his books, “‘ Mrs. Bente.”’ 
It is a story of modern life, 
and Mrs. Bente herself 
makes two brief but im- 
portant reappearances in it. 
“Underneath”’ will be 
published this autumn by 
Mr. John Murray. 


“The Diary of Baron 
Neumann,” translated and 
edited, with an introduc- 
tion and notes, by Mr. E. 
Beresford Chancellor, is to be 
published by Messrs. Philip Portrait by £. 0. Hoppé. 
Allan in October. Neumann 
was for many years Chief Secretary and Counsellor 
of the Austrian Embassy in London, while Esterhazy 
was Ambassador. The Diary covers the years 1819 
to 1850, and shows him on intimate terms with 
Wellington, Palmerston, Peel, Talleyrand, Metter- 
nich, and as persona grata at the Courts of 
George IV, William IV and Victoria. The Diary 
is, I am told, a frank and fascinating record of events, 
conversations, anecdotes, criticism of contemporary 
life and personalities and, from the standpoint of 
a friendly foreigner, forms a sort of companion to 


Greville’s Diary. 


On the first page of that autobiography, “‘ My 
Harvest,” written when he was seventy-five, Richard 
Whiteing says, ‘‘ I was born, alas! as far back as 
1840 ; and there is still so much to see.” He has 
died at eighty-eight, and, at all events until his 
health became seriously broken a year or so ago, 
he never lost his intense interest in life and the 
world at large. It was this insatiable interest thet 


helped to make him one of the most brilliant 
journalists of his day ; and it finds expression in 
the human sympathy and passion for social justice 
that are the key-notes of all his books, from his 
first novel, “‘ Democracy,’ in 1876, to that charming 
collection of his essays, “‘ Little People,” in 1908. 
With the homely humour and philosophy of “ Mr. 
Sprouts: His Opinions,” in the sixties, he antici- 
pated the kind of more or 
less topical article which 
has recently been popu- 
larised again by the creator 
of “Mr. Dooley.” The 
phenomenal success of his 
fourth book, “No. 5, John 
Street,” when he was sixty 
enabled Whiteing to realise 
an old ambition : he resigned 
from the staff of the Daily 
News, gave up journalism 
for good, and devoted him- 
self altogether to literary 
work. ‘No.5, John Street”’ 
went on selling, was pro- 
duced on the films, and still 
sells in a cheap edition; 
but he never repeated that 
success, for none of his later 
books leavened its searching 
philosophy of life with the 
same strong melodramatic 
narrative interest. He had 


Mr. Richard Whiteing. fine old-fashioned courtesy ‘ 


of manner, which did not 
prevent him, when roused, from inveighing with 
force and fury against humbug and chicanery that 
found favour in art and literature, politics and 
society ; but he had only “lost faith in men and 
not in man,” and to the last, unlike most old men 
I have known, he remained a sincere and noble 
idealist, not fearing ‘‘ though right should suffer 
wrong would triumph,” with a firm belief in the 
possibilities of the future and never talking as if 
the golden age were left behind in the years he had 
known. To know the best of him you had to know 
him (usually it is the other way about), for I think 
he was a greater man in himself than he seems in 
any of his books. 


Although she is one of the most prominent of 
Hungarian novelists, little is known in this country 
of the work of Maria Szabo. Under the title of 
‘“* Upward” Mr. Henry Baerlein and Mr. E. Winkler- 
Holt have translated what is considered the most 
remarkable novel she has written, and this is to be 
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published shortly by Messrs. 
Stanley Paul. Ina long intro- 
duction Mr. Baerlein gives some 
account of the author and her 
environment. 


Two new volumes in the 
Home University Library that 
well maintain the high standard 
of this series are ‘“‘ The British 
Empire,’ by Basil Williams, 
and ‘A History of England: 
1815-1928,” by J. R. M. Butler 
(2s. net; Thornton Butter- 
worth). 


A new novel by Mrs. Beatrice 
Kean Seymour, ‘“‘ Youth Rides 
Out,” will be published early 
in September by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall; 


Portrait by 
Mary Laffan. 


whose new book, “The Runagates Club” (Hodder & 
Stoughton), is reviewed in this Number. 


Miss Marjorie Bowen has 
completed a history of the childhood and youth of 
William Prince of Orange, and as ‘“‘ The Early Life 
of William III of England and Orange-Nassau,’’ it 
will be published by Messrs. John Lane this autumn. 


This month the centenary of the birth of Tolstoy 
will be commemorated all over the world. Prepara- 
tions for its due celebration in this country include 
the production of one of his plays in London, and 
the publication by the Oxford University Press 
of a Centenary Edition of his works, edited by 
Mr. Aylmer Maude. This, the first authoritative 
edition of Tolstoy yet offered in English, will 
include twenty-one volumes containing introduc- 
tions by John Galsworthy, 
Maurice Baring, Shane Leslie, 
H. G. Wells, Hamlin Garland, 
Robert Hichens, Gilbert 
Murray, St. John Ervine, 
Stephen’ Graham, W. Lyon 
Phelps, and other distinguished 
authors ; a review by Bernard 
Shaw serving as introduction 
to a new Life of Tolstoy by 
Aylmer Maude. The first 
“volumes will be ready this 
month, and if sufficient appli- 
cations are received it is 
proposed to add a further 
fourteen volumes (making a 
total of thirty-five) to com- 
plete the series. 


The death of Mr. Austin 
Harrison, at the age of fifty- 


five, is a real lossto journalism 


the Bruton Studio, 


Mr. Aylmer Maude. 


and to letters. I only met 
him some half-dozen times, 
and only once since he retired 
from the editorship of the 
English Review and went to live 
away from London. Though 
his opinions sometimes exas- 
perated me, I never failed 
to read his trenchant, vivid 
monthly commentary on things 
in general in the English 
Review, of which he was one 
of the most brilliant of editors, 
having a sure, sound judgment 
and something more than the 
courage of his opinions. He 
published Masefield’s ‘‘ The 
Everlasting Mercy” in the - 
Review when Masefield was 
getting known, but he also 
published Miss Muriel Stuart’s 
remarkable and equally long 
poem, “Christ at Carnival,” 
and that was, I believe, Miss Stuart’s first appearance 
in print. He was always quick to recognise the gift 
of a new writer and to find an opening for him. 
After he had released himself from editorial duties, 
he tried his hand at novel writing, but even the 
best of his two novels, “‘ Lifting Mist,’’ admirably 
written though it is, showed that he lacked the 
essential art of the story-teller. He found his truest 
inspiration in current topics and handled them with 
knowledge and with power in such books as ‘“‘ The 
Pan-Germanic Doctrine’’ and ‘“ England and 
Germany ’’; and has put his most enduring work 
perhaps into his masterly biography of his father, 
Frederic Harrison. 


Mr. John Buchan, 


“A Quartette of Comedies,” 
by H. G. Wells (7s. 6d.; Benn), 
includes four of Mr. Wells’s 
happiest and most popular 
novels (‘‘ Kipps,” ‘‘ Mr. Polly,”’ 
““ Love and Mr. Lewisham”’ and 
“ Bealby’’), at the price of one, 
in a handsome volume of over a 
thousand pages. If ever there 
was a miracle of cheapness, 
here it is. 


A new novel by Mrs. 
C. A. Nicholson, to which 
she has given the bizarre 
title of “Hell and the 
Duchess,’ will be published 
this month by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. 


A new play by Mr. 
Hermon Ould, “The Light 
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Comedian,” a comedy in three acts, will be pub- 
lished early in August by Messrs. Benn; who in 
September are also publishing Mr. Ould’s trans- 
lation of Ernst Toller’s “‘ Hoppla, wir leben! ”’ 
(under the title of ‘‘Hoppla!”’). This play 
has been sensationally successful in Germany 
and Scandinavia, and I understand Mr. Ould has 
already had proposals for its production here and 
in America. 


Mr. George Robey has lately returned from a 
phenomenally successful tour in South Africa, and 
before going to Canada has left ready for the press 
his new miscellany of jests, anecdotes and stories, 
“‘ Bits and Pieces,’’ which Messrs. Jarrold are about 
to publish. The book is illustrated by E. P. 


Kinsella. 


CARLYLE: HIS RISE AND FALL. 


Mr. Norwoop YOUNG WRITES: 


The Editor of THE Booxman has, obligingly and 
generously, given me the opportunity of offering a short 
reply to the attack made by Mr. Alfred Noyes upon my 
book, ‘‘ Carlyle: His Rise and Fall’ (Duckworth). 

The best method yet discovered for ascertaining the 
truth upon any matter is that of the court of law, where 
the decision rests with the judge, a man trained to estimate 
the value of evidence, who is addressed by two counsel 
taking opposite views. If the character of a man were in 
dispute the speech of panegyric would come first, and then 
the detraction. As Carlyle said, ‘‘ In looking at an extra- 
ordinary man, it were good for any ordinary man to be 
sure of seeing him, before attempting to oversee him. 
Having ascertained that Goethe is an object deserving 
study, it will be time to censure his faults when we have 
clearly established his merits. For all right judgment of 
any man or thing, it is useful, nay, essential, to see his 
good points before pronouncing on his bad.’ These 
passages are quoted in my book, and the principle is 
heartily endorsed. But Carlyle’s custom, with his 
favourites, was to omit the “‘ overseeing ’’ altogether. The 
judge has heard only half the case, and cannot pronounce 


any verdict. He will call upon counsel for the other side. © 


Those who dislike the pleadings should attack the evidence 
and the reasoning, instead of turning round to attribute 
base motives to the speaker. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes is so indignant with me that he has 
not, it seems, read my book with care. He says, for 
instance, that I “‘ assert, without qualification, that Carlyle 
preached the doctrine that Might is Right,’’ but if he 
would kindly look again he would find that I quote Carlyle’s 
words in considerable quantity, with his qualifications, 
and that I discuss both the principle and the qualifications. 
So also Mr. Noyes finds sneers in my book, and also dis- 
honesty, where with closer attention to the text he would 
have discovered that they do not exist. 

He lays down the general principle that no man should 
be permitted to criticise Carlyle unless he is ‘‘ Carlyle’s 
intellectual peer.’’ Since Carlyle was a ‘‘ giant”’ his critics 
are ‘‘ dwarfs,’’ ‘‘ poisonous flies,’’ ‘‘ ape-like little men, half 
crazy with self-conceit,’”’ exhibiting ‘‘ one of the worst sides 
of human nature.”’ On the other hand it is reasonable to 
say that whoever succeeds in revealing a living man where 
hitherto has been a god, has deserved well of the common- 
wealth, for we can understand and appreciate a man while 
we are merely stupefied by a god. I shall be told that 
this is what everybody wants, but what actually happens is 
that at the first symptom of humanising explanation, 
violent abuse is hurled at the speaker. He may console 
himself with the reflection that if his remarks are based 
upon solid evidence they will not be forgotten. 


Mr. ALFRED NoyEs’s REPLY: 


Reference to my article will show that I affirmed with 
emphasis the occasional necessity for the revaluation 
of great writers. But Mr. Norwood Young’s book belongs 
to a different category altogether. He describes himself 
on the title page as ‘‘ Author of the Life of Frederick the 
Great ’’ (in Carlyle’s superb work the first definite article 
is not used), and Mr. Young’s book is not only depreciatory 
in every paragraph, but it assigns the basest motives to 
Carlyle, even in his marriage, and affirms that it would 
have been better if he had not written at all. Chapter 
and verse are given in my article for Mr. Norwood Young’s 
misquotation of Carlyle; and it need hardly be said 
that his sentence about giants and dwarfs is a complete 
misrepresentation of my own words. The insertion of 
the word ‘“‘ since ’”’ makes all the difference, and is exactly 
typical of his treatment of the words of Carlyle. The 
“humanising’’ of a great man by attributing baseness 
to him in almost every utterance and action of his life 
is a congenial occupation apparently to some modern 
writers; but it has nothing in common with the real 
“humanising ’’ which Froude, by Carlyle’s own wish, 
carried out severely, but more justly, long ago. Nobody 
who reads Froude’s preface can accuse Mr. Young of 
originality in his desire. Moreover it is utterly absurd to 
speak as if Carlyle’s career was a triumphal procession 
during his lifetime. He was born in extreme poverty, 
and won his way to fame through endless difficulties and 
much detraction. It was with the greatest difficulty 
that he found a publisher for ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’; and 
though at the end of his life he may have been over-praised 
here and there, this was certainly not general. The edition 
of his complete works edited by the late H. D. Traill has 
a severely depreciatory preface to almost every volume, 
an example of editing that is almost comic. ‘‘ Read this 
book; it is rubbish,” is the tone in many cases. So 
here again Mr. Young can hardly be accused of originality. 
Finally I believe there is something to be said for admiration 
in Carlyle’s own spirit, something for respect for great 
qualities; and that a man is not necessarily inhuman 
because he is a better man than ourselves. 


In his ‘‘ Blind Corner ’”’ Mr. Dornford Yates intro- 
duced us to that monster of iniquity “ Rose” 
Noble, a man utterly without pity and with “a 
reputation so evil as to be almost fabulous,” and 
his new novel, “ Perishable Goods’”’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton), is the story of a ruthless and daring 
attempt made by this same “‘ Rose’’ Noble to avenge 
himself on Jonathan Mansel and his friends and 
extract from them a share in the vast treasure he 
had failed to trick them out of on an earlier occasion. 
He burgles Mansel’s flat in London for certain 
innocent letters written to Mansel by Adéle Pleydell 
before her marriage, then promptly kidnaps Adeéle, 
who is living with her husband in France, and holds 
her to ransom, sending Mansel a sinister warning 
to pay the price quickly, as she is “ perishable 
goods.” I shall not attempt to outline the desperate, 
headlong adventure on which Mansel and his friends 
embarked, bent on outwitting the blackmailer and 
effecting a rescue. Once started, the story goes 
with a rush, pursued and pursuers alternately en- 
trapping and circumventing each other with in- 
exhaustible ingenuity and resourcefulness. This is 
an ideal book to read on a holiday, or to give you 
a holiday at home if you are not going away, for 
its baffling interest of suspense and excitement takes 
you so completely out of yourself that for a reading- 
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while you can think of nothing else. That is what 
a yarn of this sort ought to do, and you will find 
that ‘‘ Perishable Goods ’’ does it with most complete 
success. 


The wonderful tributes 
that have been paid, in the 
last few days, to the grace 
and charm and beautiful 
personality of Dame Ellen 
Terry and to her genius as 
an actress, are a confirma- 
tion of all that has been 
said of her from her earliest 
days. For an example: 
in May, 1875, when William 
Allingham was editing 
Fraser's, James Spedding, 
one of the most eminent 
critics of his time, wrote to 
him suggesting an article 
on Ellen Terry’s Portia. 
“T should like to say 
something about this new 
performance—a per- 
formance so singular in 
its excellence,” he writes, 
“that it ought to be 
pointed out as a model for 
actors to imitate and for critics to admire.”’ But 
Ellen Terry did not need a great play to inspire 
her to great acting, and a fortnight later, when the 
article was under way, you find Spedding writing 
again to Allingham that he had just seen her as 
Clara Douglas in Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Money.” “ As 
a piece of acting,’ he writes, ‘‘ it is quite perfect, 
and as a proof of genius it is even more striking 
than the other, for it is more than an interpretation 
of the character. It is an absolute creation. The 
author supplies the situation, which is awkward, 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppe. 


and the words, which are commonplace. But the 
character is the work of her own imagination, and 
the feeling which she puts into the words raises 
them into poetry and the conception into high art. 
I don’t believe that Lord 
Lytton had any idea of it.”’ 
Allingham had known her 
long before this—he had 
met her at Tennyson’s and 
at the home of her first 
husband, G. F. Watts— 
and there is a note in his 
Diary (August roth, 1865) 
that he had gone by 
steamer to Ryde and in 
the old Sun Inn saw a 
portrait of Ellen Terry on 
the wall, and the land- 
lady’s daughter told him 
she was staying there. 
“Tt seems,” he notes, 
“she used to put up here 
in old times, when play- 
ing at the Ryde Theatre, 
and now, being married— 
and separated—she goes 
about by herself from place 
to place, and has come 
for a while to her friendly 
old quarters. I was in hope of seeing her fair face 
again, but she was gone to Sandown for the day.” 
I was reminded of this when I read in all the news 
of ber death how it was found she had written 
in her copy of St. Thomas a Kempis those lines of 
Allingham’s beginning : 

“No funeral gloom, my dears, when I am gone... .” 
and it seemed as a pleasant link, in her old age, 
with one of the friends of her girlhood, that she 
should have made his wish her own. 


Mr. Dornford Yates. 


BOoKMAN. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 

On Saturday, June 23rd, the Bookman Literary Circle 
Ramblers wandered through the quaint old town of 
Amersham, for which Edmund Waller, the poet, who was 
born at Coleshill, was. M.P. at the age of sixteen. As the 
borough had lost its full rights, he was permitted to take 
his seat but not allowed to speak. The old church, with 
its fine brasses and monuments to the members of the 
Drake and Curwen families, was first visited. Here John 
Knox preached, and Richard Baxter as chaplain debated 
with his soldiers during the Civil War. Another notable 
object of interest was the seventeenth century town hall, 
under which the market was held. Farther along the street 
were the ancient Drake almshouses, with their pleasant 
gardens and the mill at the end. Morton Luce, the well- 
known poet and writer on literary subjects, has given us 
much picturesque verse on the delightful scenery of Amer- 
sham, or Agmondesham, as it was formerly spelt. The 
walkers, among whom were Dr. J. D. Mullins, Miss Joachim 
(a member over on a visit from New Zealand), Mr. and 
Mrs. Allingham, Miss Kathleen Lee, etc., assembled for tea 
at the Crown Inn, built in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 


but refronted in the nineteenth century, and, having 
enjoyed an excellent repast, found their way to the station 
in good time for the London train. Mr. Peter Struthers 
conducted the ramble. 


SUMMER PROGRAMME. 

July 21st.—Charles Lamb Ramble—Enfield and Edmon- 
ton.- Conducted by Mr. E. J. Finch. (Too late for report 
this month.) 

September.—Cambridge. 
Gregory. 

October.—Mr. Fred Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 
has kindly consented to arrange another ramble. Particu- 
lars later. 

Full details of the Rambles may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Mrs. Sophie Hine, ‘‘ Glenariff,’’ Church Road, 
Ashtead, Surrey. 


Conducted by Miss M. V. 


HASTINGS. 


All applications should be made to Mr. Kenneth H. 
Saville, The Hastings Bookshop, Robertson Street, 
Hastings. 
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BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


A very enjoyable and interesting evening was spent 
by the members and their friends in May, when Miss 
Evelyne Close (the novelist) and Mr. Alec Stansbury (the 
novelist) debated the subject, ‘‘ That Women Novelists 
are Superior to Men.’’ Miss Close made out a very good 
case for the affirmative, and while extolling the merits 
of the Bronté sisters, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Fanny 
Burney, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Mary Webb, etc., afforded 
a good point for discussion by affirming that Walter Scott 
was no novelist, but merely a writer of journalese. Mr. 
Stansbury on the other side declared that it was the mas- 
culine mind possessed by really notable women novelists 
that alone gave them the necessary gifts and. power, and 
he said that few, if any, women novelists of any period 
really deserved the title of great. The audience listened 
with deep attention and various criticisms and suggestions 
were made by members. 

This was the first of the quasi-social evenings which 
this Circle intends to hold, attendance being limited to 
members and their personal friends. Coffee was served 
during the evening and proved a good stimulus to con- 
versation. By an overwhelming majority it was decided 
to make a regular feature of these evenings. 


In June, Mrs. Henry Dudeney kindly promised a lecture 
on “ Telling Stories.’’ Unfortunately at the eleventh 
hour she was prevented by severe illness from fulfilling 
the engagement, but the Circle hopes to hear the lecture 
later in the year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Atkinson, D.S.O., most kindly 
(through the good offices of Mr. Thurston Hopkins, who 
took the Chair) stepped into the breach and gave a de- 
lightful and most informative lecture on ‘‘ Humour in 
the Law.’’ Colonel Atkinson deprecated this being termed 
a ‘‘ lecture,’’ and indeed it was delivered almost without 
notes and in the most informal and chatty manner possible. 
His discourse was not only full of good stories, but was 
replete with information contrasting the severity and 
mercilessness of the law aforetime as compared with now. 
Colonel Atkinson, it may be mentioned, is the author 
of that entertaining volume, ‘‘ Humour in the Civil Service 
by J. A.” 

A vote of thanks to Lieutenant-Colonel Atkinson 
was moved by Miss Evelyne Close and seconded by Mr. 
MacDonough, the husband of the Circle’s hon. treasurer. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Ann’s Court, 36, 
Brunswick Place, Hove, Sussex. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


K. R. G. BROWNE: HUMORIST. 


HE names of the writers of genuine humorous 

fiction in England can be told off on the fingers 

of one hand. One of those fingers should be devoted 

to Mr. K. R. G. Browne, whose ‘“‘ Suburban Days ” 

(3s. 6d.; Cassells) is an admirable specimen of his 
own quite admirable genre. 

There is nothing elaborate about Mr. Browne’s 
work. It sounds a little ominous to say that his humour 
is unquestionably English ; but this is a compliment 
to him. With the simplest materials he constructs 
novels as mirthful as they are healthful. ‘“‘ Suburban 
Days” does not trouble with a plot at all. It is the 
record of the life of a young married couple in a suburban 
neighbourhood. The thing has been done a hundred 
times before—in episode form it is being done every 
week in the pages of Punch. And yet Mr. Browne 
makes the thing fresh and vital. Eve, with her social 
ambitions, her desire that her spouse should cut a good 
figure in the neighbourhood, and her utterly unsnobbish 
soul, is a delightful figure—the kind of woman one would 
like to believe to be Mrs. Everyman in a famous furniture 
advertisement. 

There are no subtleties about ‘‘ Suburban Days.” 
The fun is pure and unadulterated. But it is not sheer 
facetiousness—that most terrible form of humour. 
The phrasing is simple, and the element of exaggeration 
is not too pronounced. The chronicles of the residence 
“Mon Repos” are little ones, and the days and nights 
go by without anything particular happening. With 
Mr. Browne it is the little things that matter. Many 
suburban people have a great contempt for other 
suburbs, but there is a lot to be said in favour 
of the outdwellers of London with regard to their 
faith, hope and charity, in face of frightful rail- 
way discomforts, early rising, tired home-coming, 
and all the other incidentals of middle-class 


household life in an age devoid of leisure, even for the 
unoccupied. 

There is a delightful chapter entitled ‘‘ Clothes and 
the Woman,” on which Eve insists on accompanying 
her man to the tailor’s. She selects the colour of his 
new suit for him much against his will, and doubtless 
to his advantage, and then she makes him acutely 
uncomfortable in putting to the august and terrible 
tailor the question of price, a detail that was never men- 
tioned between Adam and Snip. The latter’s attitude 
towards his clients was that of a pure-souled altruist 
who constructed clothes for sheer love of art and man- 
kind, accepting payment only as a personal favour to 
his more intimate friends. 

‘“«« A slight increase round the lower chest, sir,’ remarked 
Mr. Snip suddenly, and from his tone one would have judged 
the said increase to be measurable in fathoms. 

““*« There,’ said Eve. ‘ Don’t I keep telling you to eat 
less and walk more? Please,’ she said winningly to Mr. 


Snip, ‘ give him plenty of room round his arms because 
he waves them about so when he’s excited.’ ”’ 


Mr. Snip is combated by Eve on several points, and 
ceases to be quite the formidable figure that he appeared 
when Adam entered the shop. Adam feels almost as 
sorry for him as he does for himself : 

‘“‘* Two pairs of trousers ?’ said Mr. Snip, and his voice 
was the voice of a strong man beaten almost to his knees 
by adversity. 

“* Certainly,’ said Eve. ‘Then he can wear one pair 
and sleep on the other—can’t you, dear ?’”’ 


Of course no tailor could listen to a declaration 
like that without acute anguish. Shortly afterwards 
Eve’s husband, taking a shamefaced leave of a tailor 
who has once been his friend, groped blindly for his 
hat and stumbled out into the street. 

Eve’s Adam has a good many bad hours, and one 
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of the worst of these is spent at the house of a neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Thimbleton-Twigg, who dwelt at ‘ The 
Laurels,” Acacia Avenue, at the northern or superior 
part of the Avenue where people kept two maids, dined 
with the blinds up and talked about Marcel Proust. 

After several abortive conversations our suburban 
hero finds him- 
self faced in a 
corner by an 
elderly lady of 
aristocratic but 
benevolent as- 
pect, whose 
name as far as 
he has been able 
to gather, is 
Mrs. Mphmphm. 
She carries an 
ear trumpet. 


By the way,’ 
said Mrs. Mphm- 
phm, suddenly 
and brightly, ‘I 
hear you write, 
Mr. Er.’ 

“*One might 
call it that,’ I 
said, ‘but the 
news hasn’t 
spread quite so 
widely as I would 
wish.’ 

So interest- 
ing, said Mrs. 
Mphmphm. ‘ Do 
you know, I've 
often thought of 
writing a book a 
myself, because i 
all my friends tell 
me I write such 
interesting letters. 
But somehow I 
can never find the 
time.”’ 


It is a curious 
thing about 
writing that 
anyone in the 
world thinks 
that he or she can write, but somehow regards the task 
as too trivial. 

Before considering Mr. Browne’s other books, it will 
be interesting to give an account of his life. I had 
some little difficulty in getting it from him because he 
is a genuinely modest young man who seemed rather 
surprised that THE BooKMAN should take any account 
of him. 

Kenneth R. G. Browne was born in Hampstead in 
August, 1895. His father is Gordon Browne, R.IL., 
the famous black-and-white artist, and his grandfather 
was Hablot K. Browne, “ Phiz,” the illustrious Dickens 
illustrator. 

Young K. R. G. was educated at Berkhampstead, 
and in 1913 entered the Accountant Branch of the Navy 
as an Assistant Clerk—or Paymaster-Midshipman, as it 
is now called. He served in the King George V with 


the Second Battle Squadron for a year, and had the 
luck of attending the Kiel Regatta in July, 1914, and 
of being introduced, with the other ship’s officers, to 
such notables as the Kaiser, Prince Henry of Prussia 
and Von Tirpitz. A week or so later he left the service, as 
his health and eyesight showed signs of breaking down. 

Early in 
August, IGI4, 
Mr. Browne 
enlisted in the 
H.A.C., and was 
in France before 
the end of Sep- 
tember. He was 
engaged in the 
first battle of 
Ypres, was in- 
valided with 
trench - fever in 
January, 1915, 
and went out 
again in April 
with a com- 
mission in the 
2nd Essex Regi- 
ment. He got 
trench-fever 
again in the 
winter of I9I5, 
came home for 
a few months, 
was seconded to 
the Machine Gun 
Corps, and went 
back to France 
in the spring of 
1916. He went 
through the early 
part of the 
Somme battles, 
and ran a 
machine-gun 
company from 


Mr. K. R. G. Browne. then until May, 


From a drawing by Helen Wilson. 1917, when he 


got a touch 
of mustard- 
gas at Ypres and came home for good. 

When K. R. G. left hospital he was attached to the 
Ministry of Labour, and remained there as a clerk after 
demobilisation. 

In 1918 he began to write. He sold his first two 
articles to Punch and several others to London Opinion 
and similar papers. Mr. Browne had seen enough of 
the sombre side of life to incline him to the light. He 
concluded there were enough author survivors of the 
Great War to dwell on the tragic side of the world’s 
happenings. For himself he wanted relief from the 
days of campaign, illness and filth. 

He was working at this time under C. J. Street, who 
is now a partner of Geoffrey Bles. At Street’s suggestion 
he tried his hand at short stories, and sent a couple to the 
late Arthur Hutchinson, editor of the Windsor Magazine, 
who was as kindly encouraging to K. R. G. as he was to 
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all young writers. In the summer of 1920 Mr. Augustus 
Muir, editor of the Passing Show, who has since become a 
story-teller and novelist of some achievement, offered 
him the post of sub-editor, which he was delighted to 
take. He kept writing short stories all the time, and 
when he left the Passing Show in February, 1922, he 
carried on victoriously as a free-lance and has done 
so ever since. In 1925 his first novel, ‘‘ Following 
Ann,” was published. It was followed by “A Lady 
from the South,” “A Knight and a Day,” “ These 
London Nights,” and finally “‘ Suburban Days.” 

His first three novels found such favour over Europe 
that they have been translated into German, Scan- 
dinavian and Dutch, which indicates that good humour 
is ‘universal in its appeal. ‘ Following Ann”’ has been 
done into Braille, filmed in America, and with the 


collaboration of Vernon Woodhouse, in Mr. Browne’s 
own words, ‘“‘ converted into an extremely unsuccessful 
play which tottered round the provinces for some few 
months and then died of exhaustion and poverty.” 
K. R. G. takes all the responsibility for his whimsically 
rueful failure. 
Apart from his elder brother, Mr. Douglas G. Browne, 
who wrote ‘“ The Tank in Action” and contributes 
very excellent short stories to such fastidious magazines 
as Blackwoods and the Cornhill, no other member of his 
family does any writing. He is however almost entirely 
surrounded by artists, as his wife is a fashion-artist ; 
his father-in-law is Henry Pegram, R.A., the sculptor, 
and the brothers H. M. and C. E. Brock are his wife’s 
cousins. 
Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


ew 


Books. 


SWAN SONG.* 


Is Mr. Galsworthy a quietly passionated artist or just 
a recording angel ? Is he secretly, deeply contemptuous 
or secretly, deeply admiring of the English upper-class 
characters of whom he writes? In a sentence: is he 
Man or Machine ? 

Those, for one man at least, are not the least 
interesting questions roused by the ‘‘ Swan Song,” as 
they were roused by its five predecessors of the Forsyte 
saga. One cannot quite make up one’s mind about Mr. 
Galsworthy—about the man behind the pen. Perhaps it 
is a final tribute to his artistry—then again perhaps not ! 

This last of the Forsyte sextet is perhaps the subtlest 
piece of character delineation in modern English. A very 
perfect piece of work. Al- 
most too perfect. For its 
very perfectness seems 
almost to exclude that 
passion —in-burning 
passion if you will—which 
it seems to me is the final 
seal of the great artist. 
Is its author passionately 
concerned ? Is he merely 
a looker-on, an onlooker it 
is true of exquisite sensi- 
bility (I had nearly written 
“ insensibility ”’)—— but an 
onlooker ? 

But here we are back 
again where we started. 

“‘ Sensibility indeed ! 

. A man lolling in an 
old arm-chair, smoking a 
cigarette through a_ holder. 
He had a little red book in 
one hand and a small pencil 
in the other, and held them 
as still as if he were about 
to jot down a conviction that 
he had not got. He worela 
dark suit with little lines ; 
his legs were crossed, and 
Soames noted that one foot 
in a worn brown shoe, treed 
and polished against age to 
the point of pathos, was 
slowly moving in a circle.” 

And then : 

“Its eyebrows were lifted in 
a‘V’ reversed .. . itseyelids 


* “Swan Song.”” By John 
Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 


The sculptor who won the Prix-de-Rome 
Scholarship in 1924, working on his bust 
mann.) of*Mr. John Galsworthy. 


nearly covered its eyes . . . an impression of really remark- 
able languor. Thin to a degree, oval and pale, it seemed all 
shadow and slightly aquiline feature. The foot had become 
still, the whole affair still. Soames had the curious feeling of 
being in the presence of something arrogantly dead... .” 

There you have Stainford, the gentleman crook. 
Sensibility indeed ! 

And here once more we have Soames, the original ele- 
mental Englishman, not only of his own class, the “ pro- 
fessional-commercial,’’ but perhaps of any English class. 
Soames moving inexorably through a world of change. 
Soames with the mask up, warmly, lovingly affectionate, 
watching out of his own agony the agony of that good- 
for-nothing baggage, Fleur Mont, original elemental woman, 
the woman that all males from Michael Mont and Jon 
Forsyte, men of character, to the Stainfords of life, men also 
of character (there are so 
many kinds of ‘‘character’’), 
secretly adore. Yes, Mr. 
Galsworthy, and despite 
that rather mawkish 
promise of reform made to 
her father on his deathbed, 
the woman who will yet 
once more run her old 
lover, Jon, to the death— 
perhaps to her own death 
and the death of wife 
Anne. For the vamps” 
never give up. It is their 
essential quality. And 
despite publishers’ an- 
nouncement, the curtain 
has not yet been ‘ rung 
down on the Forsyte 
drama.” For all is quietly, 
surely convincing except, 
as it seems to me, Fleur in 
the last stage. Listen to 
the secret thoughts of her 
inflexible heart of France, 
for Fleur deep down was 
the facetted French Celt— 
Annette’s daughter  in- 
deed : 

“Surely she deserved a 
spellof happiness! Not more 
than a spell—she wouldn’t 


ask for more than that! 
Things wore out, hearts wore 


Mr. David Evans, °t!” 
Fleur Mont, Soames’s 
daughter, would not ask for 
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“ spells.” She would have asked for everything or nothing. 
The Fleurs of life, living as they do only in the moment, 
see in that moment eternal permanence. Jon she would 
have for ever for her very own. Would have torn and 
held him from the arms of his Maker as from those of his 
wife. And would love him, not in heaven, but in hell and 
through hell! . . . until she forgot ! 

None of which inhibits that unerring Galsworthy touch 
dealing with her sex life. ‘‘ The motions of her body ”’ 
mean to Fleur and her type nothing—the motions of her 
soul everything. So, quietly planning infidelity in his 
very arms, can she pass with her non-conscience and 
transitorily efflorescent body into the embrace of the 
husband for whom she has that “‘ fondness *’ which occludes 
all ‘‘ love,’”’ for love and affection are natural enemies. . 

““ Well, she would be as good to him after as ever. No 
old-fashioned squeamishness ! ” 

Fleur Mont—and I think her creator realises it—is 
really the lady of pleasure with her ‘‘ fancy man.” The 
others don’t count. They’re all in the day’s work and the 
source of bread and butter. Jon is the ‘“‘ fancy man,” 
Michael one of ‘‘ those others.” 

For it takes a really good man to understand a really 
bad woman. 

In that Galsworthy touch is revealed the inner life of 
thousands of post-war men and women—not all drawn 
from one class, let it be said. Oblique revelation, ‘letting 
it slip out unbeknownst ’’—the Galsworthy method. 

A very perfect piece of work, ‘“‘ Swan Song,”’ marred 
only by the sketchiness of Anne Forsyte, the young 
Carolinean wife, who is never I imagine quite convincing, 
if only because she never quite lives on the page. 

“Swan Song” is not only fiction but history. And 


I do believe that the Galsworthy of the days of ‘‘ Chains ”’ 
and “ Justice ’’ still lives under ‘‘ Swan Song.”’ If my life 
hung on it, I would plump for its author’s quiet, secret, 
assured contempt for the Jares et penates of the English 
upper-class—but from that class he*cannot withhold his 
equally secret admiration. 

And now, Mr. Galsworthy, we are waiting for another 
Forsyte aftermath. Let us see what Fleur does with Jon 
Forsyte. 


SHaw DEsMOND. 


SHIPS AND SAILORS.* 


Nothing remain so persistently novel as tales of adven- 
ture, which live again with each retelling. However old 
their story may be, there is yet some new aspect of it 
to be explored, some fresh light to throw upon its events, 
some greater stress to lay upon its heroisms. So that 
we cannot but welcome every addition to the already 
enormous library of the sea yarns of the past—and es- 
pecially one so attractively presented as this of Mr. Rogers. 

Shipwrecks, mutinies and fights, remarkable boat 
journeys, mysteries, pirates and treasure ships—all find 
their way into his pages. He takes us back into the 
early days of the seventeenth century buccaneers and the 
Spanish Main, devotes much space to the (nautically 
speaking) adventurous eighteenth century, shows us the 
thrill and romance of the early steam-driven vessels, 
and brings his narrative down to the days of the ill-fated 
Waratah and still more recent Trevissa. His episodes 
are plentifully besprinkled with illustrations, some of 
which are very good ; and at the end of the book he thought- 
fully provides a glossary of sea terms which, if his readers 
will take the trouble to study it, will materially enhance 
the enjoyment of his stories. 

It seems ungrateful to talk about Mr. Rogers’s omissions 
when he has given us so much, but two subjects for his 
future pen suggest themselves to me on the spur of the 
moment. The first is an account of the exploits of the 
corsairs in the Anglo-French troubles of the eighteenth 
century, and the second is the story of the numerous naval 

* “Ships and Sailors.” By Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


escapades of the Great War. On each of these topics a 
whole volume might be written—a volume to outdo the 
most sensational fiction—and illustrated by Mr. Rogers, 
it would make an even more attractive one than the 
already attractive present. 

W. 


IRISHRY.* 


E. G. Somerville and Martin Ross have deserved 
well of their age and generation. They have given us 
clean, honest laughter, much beauty, the whole wonder- 
land of Irish skies and Irish country, such a gallery of 
characters, human and canine, as has not been excelled, 
a vivid, living and speaking picture of the Irish life that 
has passed so quickly and suddenly. For the last they 
will live now as Irish historians, doing for their time what 
Maria Edgeworth did for hers. 

The new issue of ‘‘ The Irish R.M.”’ coming contemporan- 
eously with E. G2. Somerville’s new story ‘“‘ French Leave,” 
will be a delight to many old and new readers, giving them 
a tonic laughter in these days when so many novels are 
concerned with murky and muddy things. They have 
the equipment for real literature, these two of the happy 
partnership which not ever death has broken. Martin 
Ross’s was I think the gloomy strength of ‘‘ The Real 
Charlotte.’ Miss Somerville’s touch is lighter and brighter. 

Full of clean air—a wide sky, hard riding after the fox 
with all the good smells of the autumn and winter country, 
and the great winds against one’s face: these are the 
backgrounds of these fine and sometimes beautiful books. 

But to read once again of the Irish R.M. and his experi- 
ences has something sad about it for a reader of their own 
generation. I am not sure that a gay and-reckless Ireland 
does not still exist, but it is only one half of the Ireland we 
knew. The Flurry Knoxes and their kind are in Kenya 
or Canada or with the dead of the battle-fields. Anglo- 
Irish Ireland is a place of the old, and of great houses of 
empty rooms. The whilom retainers may be as whimsical, 
as delicious as ever, but the young masters are gone. 
Their sisters have often followed them, carrying to a pioneer 
life the qualities of courage, resource, love of animals and 
the open air which made them what they were as hunting 
ladies. But for those who know nothing of Ireland this 
book will be sheer delight, while for those of the old Ireland, 
the recaptured thrill will be exquisite,if half pain. 

‘‘French Leave’”’ is full of the old qualities but one 
feels sadly that it is a somewhat disillusioned Miss Somer- 
ville. Being what she is she keeps at her high level of 
courage and gaiety, but one is not sure that she is not 
sometimes a little tired. It looks through the courage and 
humour. One feels that like so many of her kind who are 
left, she realises that the old order has changed and that 
the new is not to her liking. She made great and generous 
efforts in ‘‘ An Enthusiast” to catch the point of view 
and I am not sure that that book was not her high-water 
mark. But. . . there are always the dogs and the horses 
and the country-side and the wind over the bogs—especially 
the dogs. Here is a picture of one of the infinitely memor- 
able dogs of the Somerville and Ross books : 

“Dooley was seated erect in the warm centre of the fur 
hearth-rug, her nose held high, her little white waistcoat roasting 
deliciously. She was saying to herself that this was the first 
moment of pure enjoyment she had known since she left 


Kirwenscourt. She turned her head and looked at Pat serenely 
and affectionately, but did not move.’ 


One wants to catch Dooley to one’s heart and hug her 
hard. There is still no one who can get inside a dog or a 
horse like these cousins. People who are not of the old 
Ireland and can bring a new eye to the reading of ‘‘ French 
Leave ”’ will find something gay and fresh and vivid and 
loving in this book among the dreary welter of modern 
novels. 


* “The Irish R.M. and His Experiences.” By E. @. 
Somerville and Martin Ross. 7s.6d. (Faber & Gwyer.)— 
“French Leave.” By E. C. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—“ Irish Vignettes.” By Ella MacMahon. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
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I remember Miss Ella MacMahon as the writer of at 
least one powerful novel. She has not followed up her 
achievement to any great extent so far as I know, but I 
may have missed her work during the last few years when 
perforce I have not been reading. I am glad she found a 
publisher for her “‘ Irish Vignettes’ in these days when 
the short story is taboo, because they afford some real 
glimpses of the new Ireland as well as the old. She has 
not the wide sweep and vision of Somerville and Ross, but 
she has keen and acute observation and she goes below the 
surface to a greater depth than that brilliant partnership. 
They are very often content with the surface, and except 
for a few instances which one recalls, they do not present 
at all the strange and subtle mixture of good and ill, gentle- 
ness and cruelty, generosity and meanness which go to 
make up Irish peasant character in the mass. 

She is a serious writer. Strangely enough Somerville 
and Ross, with all their great qualities, have come to 
represent to most people merely the humour of Irish life. 
One can imagine that something of the seriousness which 
is in Miss MacMahon’s sketches might have made these 
writers stand for even greater things than humour. I make 
no comparison, because to me Somerville and Ross possess 
the priceless quality of genius, but it is in serious work 
like ‘‘ An Enthusiast” that one sees their great qualities 
at their best. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


TOLSTOY’S PRIVATE DIARY.* 


Save that there are frequent references to such familiar 
pieces as ‘‘ Childhood,”’ ‘‘ Boyhood,”’ ‘‘ Notes of a Billiard- 
Marker,’’ etc., Tolstoy’s private diary for the years 
1853-57—kept, as he confessed, to ‘‘ examine myself and 
seek paths or methods of improvement ’’—seems singularly 
unrelated to the Tolstoy of ‘‘ War and Peace ’”’ and ‘“‘ Anna 
Karénina.”’ Not indeed until half-way through this daily 
record of firm resolves and broken vows, of confessions of 
lapses and vain attempts to reform, does the reader light 
upon the novelist and social reformer with whom he is more 
familiar. And then comes this passage which is a master- 
key to his subsequent life : 


‘In general man strives for spiritual life ; and for the attain- 
ment of spiritual aims one needs a position in which one’s bodily 
tendencies do not contradict but accord with the mental desires— 
ambition, the love of women, love of nature, of art, and of 
poetry. So this is my new rule in addition to those I long ago 
set myself: to be industrious, reasonable, and modest, to be 
active always in pursuing spiritual aims, to consider all my 
actions from the point of view that those are good which are 
directed to spiritual ends, and to be modest, so that the pleasure 
of being satisfied with oneself should not change into the pleasure 
of exciting praise or surprise in others. . . . My vocation, as 
far as I can understand from ten years’ experience, is not practical 
activity. So that farming is least of all compatible with my 
tendency. To-day the idea occurred to me of renting out my 
estate to my brother-in-law. In that way I shall attain three 
aims: I shall free myself from the cares of farming and from 
the habits of my youth, shall limit myself, and shall pay off 
my debts.” 


That was written in the March of 1855; and hardly was 
the ink dry on the page than other entries frankly recorded 
how the writer had failed in the ideals he had set up. ‘I 
have been morally and physically ill all day.’’ ‘“ Again 
idleness and lack of character and disorderliness.’’ And 
on several pages are those tell-tale lines of dots which are 
the editor’s method of indicating moral lapses which he has 
excised from the narrative. 

Yet the attentive reader cannot fail to notice that there 
is a steady improvement—a pressing on to the high mark 
of the passage quoted above. And everywhere there is 
evidence of how the ultimate vocation of life was asserting 
itself. At length the conviction shapes itself.in this definite 
form: ‘ Despite a first moment of anger, in which I pro- 
mised myself never again to take a pen in hand, my chief 
and sole activity, dominating all other tendencies and 

* “ The Private Diary of Leo Tolstoy.’”’ Edited by Aylmer 


Maude and translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 15s. 
(Heinemann.) 


occupations, must be literature. My aim is literary fame 
and the good I can accomplish by my writings.” 

So the chief interest of this unusually revealing document 
is that it discloses the hard path by which Tolstoy achieved 
his purpose. It is the record of the ruthless moral and 
intellectual discipline which had issue in the result that is 
known to the world. Here and there, too, are pages which 
hold the interest of the more normal type of diary. We 
learn something of the books he read during this formative 
period, though there is a strange absence of opinions on his 
reading ; and there are many arrestive passages devoted 
to his friendship with other Russian writers, friendships 
which were frequently broken and mended. But always 
the supreme interest of the book is that it contains so many 
fleeting glances of that mission which Tolstoy was destined 
to carry on in behalf of a religion of Christ that should be 
purged of dogmas and mysticism. 

HENRY C. SHELLEY. 


NEW LIGHT ON JOHNSON.* 


The infinite attractiveness to thoughtful hearts of 
Dr. Johnson’s personality receives almost monthly illustra- 
tion, as books about him and his various aspects, as scholar, 
author, conversationalist, philosopher, literary and moral 
dictator, and many things else, come pretty well as fre- 
quently as that from the presses. 

The works now under review are of highly different 
value from each other. Mr. Roscoe, in the intervals of 
recreation from the possibly exacting duties of an Admiralty 
lawyer, has jotted down, in a slight and easygoing manner, 
thoughts on Johnson’s religion; his knowledge of the 
law; his relations with William Windham ; his likeness 
or unlikeness to Selden and Anatole France—not very 
convincing exercises these—and his limited views of country 
life and travel. It is well to be reminded of these aspects 
of him who was among the greatest of men in his humanity 
and powers of mind; but no new light on Johnson is 
given by this book; and indeed one feels that Mr. Roscoe 
might have said far more than he does on the subjects 
he approaches. In regard to Johnson’s religion, for 
example, he points out the obvious truth of how real and 
abiding an influence it was in his life, and rightly suggests 
that his prayers reflect an anxious and a darkened spirit ; 
but he says nothing of that beautiful application of its 
teachings, as was shown in his harbouring those generally 
trying persons, Mrs. Williams and her companions, 
providing them with a home under his own roof, and’ bear- 
ing their squabbles and pettiness with an unselfishness, 
fortitude and gentleness not often exemplified by those 
who profess and call themselves Christians. The more 
one studies the personality of Johnson the more one 
reveres his fine strength of soul and the true charity which 
is the guerdon of spiritual greatness. 

We pass to a far more valuable book—Part V of the 
Johnsonian Gleanings,’’ which Mr. Aleyn Lyell Reade 
has been at work upon for a very long time. It is four 
years since the preceding part was published ; and so far 
as general praise is concerned, we have merely to repeat 
the high commendations and thanks then given. How 
curious it is that the plodding devotion of Boswell should 
have its counterpart—and be outdone in its thoroughness 
and quality—even now nearly two hundred years after- 
wards. This part is especially valuable, for it fills in 
much detail of the underwritten university years and the 
very lean time for Johnson which followed, when he did 
hack-work as writer and teacher, and made his amazing 
marriage. Mr. Reade is able, through his study of the 
Buttery books of Pembroke College, to correct the state- 
ments of Hawkins and Boswell as to the length of time 
spent by Johnson as an undergraduate. They gave him 
two years longer than was the fact; for he went down 

* “ Johnsonian Gleanings.”” By Aleyn Lyell Reade. Part V: 
““The Doctor’s Life (1728-35).’’ Privately printed for the 


Author. 21s. (Lund, Humphries.)—‘‘ Aspects of Doctor 


Johnson.” By E. S. Roscoe. 6s. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 
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finally—Mr. Reade suggests because of his melancholia— 
in 1729, and left a debt unpaid, to be written-off eleven 
years afterwards. Elaborately detailed as is this Part, 
and the whole compilation to which it belongs, it still is 
of absorbing interest to Johnsonians, and will be indispens- 
able to students of him, whose truest greatness was but 
imperfectly discerned by those who knew him. His 
heart was of richer gold than even Bozzy or Goldy knew. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


TWO BY TWO.* 


A novelist once insisted to me that no artist should 
be paid—that is, should earn his bread and butter by his 
art; that it were better he should labour at some thing 
useful to the community, be a carpenter or scavenger, 
and write only at the sacrifice of his leisure. 

Would he then write ? I fancy very little. We should 
be spared the rush of novels which the professional writer 
believes it incumbent on him to produce. ‘“ But,” says 
someone, “‘even that rush of uninspired work which, 
flooding the market, drowns out the rare stories which 
are inspired, springs from an urge to self-expression.” 

Would that urge be insistent, however, if the novels 
brought no grist to the mill? Is it not more likely that 
the professional novelists would find their self-expression 
at the point of a needle or in the wielding of the domestic 
paint-brush ? Should we not be offered, instead of a 
short story a delicious pudding ? Instead of writing a 
hopeless play would not the dramatist repaint the con- 
servatory and pot off the seedlings ? 

This train of thought was suggested by Mr. Edward 
Sackville West’s ‘‘ Mandrake over the Water Carrier.”’ 
If only the.professional writer could leave off writing until 
he is seized by a theme worthy of his gifts! This fantastic 
book contains, to be sure, a little of the brilliancy of Mr. 
West's earlier novels, of his ability to put a flashing adjec- 
tive before his nouns, but the little is not enough to carry 
the harshly written, uninteresting book—and the same 
must be said of Mr. Richard Pyke’s “‘ Lives and Deaths 
of Roland Greer.”’ 

Roland Greer belongs to a Jewish family in which the 
vitality that is so marked a characteristic of his race has 
turned to hysteria. Their quarrelling is life-like, but 
is without the humour which informs—to our delight— 
Perlmutter. The mother systematically ill-treats her un- 
fortunate children, who, when they grow up, leave her 
to the loneliness in which perhaps she would be happier 
than when she had the charge of them. Her younger son, 
Roland, is the only one who has for her any affection. 
He is, though a weakling, the one of the Greers who has 
the most gifts and the kindest heart. He is fond of his 
elder brother Daniel, but is ill-advised enough to quarrel 
with him. Daniel is a hard man, unable to forget or forgive. 
As the only thing Roland really cares for in the world 
is this same brother and after the quarrel Dan will have 
nothing to say to him, Roland commits suicide. He cuts 
the veins of his arms. This method of committing suicide 
is described twice in detail, once as Roland previsioned it 
and afterwards as it happened. 

It is a relief to turn from this humourless book to Norman 
Davey’s delightful satire—‘‘ Judgment Day.”’ What would 
be the procedure if the old idea of a judgment day, with 
each individual being called on to give an account of his 
stewardship, should happen to be true ? Perhaps as sur- 
prising as the Day of Wrath so cleverly sketched for us 
by Mr. Davey! Being unable to give us the divine judg- 
ment on the whole of humanity, the author has selected 
a certain village, and a few of the inhabitants, and he 
begins in orderly fashion with the ‘“ A’s ’’—with Adams, 
Ainslies, Akers, Allens, Appletons, and so on. Forced 
to behold the past without a gloss, most of the people 


* ““Mandrake Over the Water-Carrier.’’ By Edward Sack- 
ville West. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Lives and Deaths of Roland 


Greer.” By Richard Pyke. (Cobden-Sanderson.)—‘* Judg- 
ment Day.’ By Norman Davey. (Constable.)—‘‘ The Magic 
Mountain.”” By Thomas Mann. (Martin Secker.) 


yet manage to retain their self-satisfaction and, indeed, 
rather to sit in judgment on their God than accept his 
opinion of them. Out of these conversations Mr. Davey 
has woven a shrewd, amusing fantasy. He is one of our 
few original writers. He does not turn out a novel a year— 
I trust I am not mistaken—and his craftsmanship is such 
as to give the critical pleasure. 

““The Magic Mountain,” by Thomas Mann, has sold 
well in Germany. The translation was issued a year ago 
in two volumes. It is now published in one volume of 
nine hundred pages. The story, which is slight, has for 
its central figure ‘‘ life’s delicate child,’ in other words 
Hans Castorp, a narrow-chested, unassuming young man 
who, on the first page, has travelled from Hamburg to 
Davos to stay with a consumptive cousin in a sanatorium 
and who presently discovers that he, also, is tubercular. 
This causes him to remain at the Berghof until the life 
has taken so great a hold on him that he presently settles 
down there for the rest of his days. 

This book of stately prose deals with life at a sanatorium, 
andis adrama of death. By the side of its hollow measure 
Strindberg’s Dance of Death trips lightly. The details of 
innumerable cases are given with German exactitude. 
You feel as if you were reading a number of the British 
Medical Journal which has been devoted entirely to phthisis, 
but which has been written with an unusual care for style 
and for the order in which the cases are given. What 
the lay mind is apt to consider the horrors of the disease 
are never mitigated for us, nothing is glossed over, nothing 
sentimentalised. When you close the book you could 
pass an examination on the different ways in which the 
bacillus of tubercle attacks the human organism—on 
the appearance of the victim during the stages of the 
disease—his appearance after he has ceased to breathe. 

Mr. Mann is an artist, he never misses the significant 
detail and, as a consequence, the atmosphere of ‘‘ The 
Magic Mountain ’”’ is one of disease. The book is an epic, 
but an epic of the dying and where is the writer among us 
who would have dared to tackle such a theme? More- 
over, if he did, would he not have been howled down as 
sordid, squalid, impossible ? Only when they come to 
us from the Continent can we accept such literature as 
Jew Siiss ’’ and ‘“‘ The Magic Mountain.” 

Mr. Mann gives us a little relief, in the conversations 
of a phthisical Italian—Settembrini. These run through 
the book, but being in a sense irrelevant to the main theme, 
will doubtless be largely skipped by the average reader. 
Inasmuch as the book is dealing with pre-war Europe 
and its antics in the face of approaching death, the subjects 
which the Italian expounds, however, are not actually 
irrelevant. We have then to be thankful for this book 
which in dealing with death shows us life. The artist 
has chosen a medium which may be repugnant to the 
atrophied and over-civilised, but will be interesting to the 
many; and, if that is recognised, the great German will 
have helped us to take a step towards reality. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


THE CREATIVE EAST.* 


How pleasant it is to find that attractively instructive 
series of little books, ‘‘ The Wisdom of the East,”’ still 
going strong! For the benefit of those readers whose 
youth is not pre-war and has not fed at the breasts of this 
nurse of Oriental wisdom, the objects of the editors, Messrs. 
Cranmer-Byng and S. A. Kapadia, may be quoted. ‘“‘ They 
desire above all things that, in their humble way, these 
books shall be the ambassadors of good-will and under- 
standing between East and West—the old world of Thought 
and the new of Action. They are confident that a deeper 
knowledge of the great ideals and lofty philosophy of 
Oriental thought may help to a revival of that true spirit 
of Charity which neither despises nor fears the nations of 
another creed and colour.” 


* “The Creative East.” 
(John Murray.) 


By J. W. T. Mason. 3s. 6d. 
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No volume of the series could better live up to this 
pronouncement than Mr. Mason’s sensitive and skilful 
summary of some important and revealing strains of 
thought in Indian, Chinese and Japanese religion, esthetics 
and metaphysics. He not merely keeps dullness at bay, 
but makes his chapters positively exciting. The introduc- 
tion opens with this searching generalisation : ‘‘ Man ex- 
presses himself in terms of spirituality, zestheticism and 
utilitarianism. Whichever of these interests predominates 
in man’s personality, there is loss in attainment if the others 
but slightly manifest themselves.”” This comprehensive 
outlook is responsible for the scheme of Mr. Mason’s book. 
He helps the reader to appreciate the value of India’s 
spiritual intuition (meaning of course the Aryan Hindu’s) 
and then criticises its utilitarian sacrifice, by which some 
of the greatest of India’s social evils have been encouraged. 
Typical of Mr. Mason’s discursive survey is the way he 
turns from the consideration of Hinduism and Buddhism 
to examine Rabindranath Tagore’s criticism of America. 
Here many readers will part company from the author and 
agree with Tagore’s condemnation of America’s “ utter 
lack of freedom” and “‘ daily human sacrifice’”’ to its 
“ugly idol’ of profit and power. I am not at all sure 
that he is justified in attributing to Tagore’s expressed 
choice of ‘“‘ real freedom . . . where our mind can work 
unhindered ” a desire to imitate the ostrich and retire 
from all active work that might be useful in the world. 
That certainly has not been the attitude revealed in his 
translated writings, which have indicated a new attitude 
in modern India towards the world’s problems. 

The chapters on Chinese religion and the pervasive 
influence in the racial life of Chinese esthetic sensitiveness 
will start any beginner on the right road for a study of 
the history and art of China But somehow—perhaps it is 
due to reading Mr. Havelock Ellis—one feels that the 
civilised Chinese is nearer to us than the civilised Japanese, 
and feeling that, one cannot help thinking that Mr. Mason’s 
views of China and Japan get somehow out of focus; he 
certainly seems to exaggerate by concluding his interesting 
survey with the remark that the Japanese are the “‘ bearers 
of the full message of the East to the West that utili- 
tarianism can triumph only as it unites with spirituality 
and estheticism.’”’ I should have thought that Japan’s 
lesson was that utilitarianism can triumph only by 
destroying or degrading spirituality and zxstheticism. 


R. L. MEcroz. 


THE FANCY.* 


The prize fighters of the old days were either drunken 
and courageous ruffians, or bullying but drunken heroes 
—whichever way you like to look at it. And of late years 
rather more than justice has been done to their memory 
by writers who have assiduously applied themselves to 
the standard works of Pierce Egan, H. D. Miles and 
Dowling, so that by means of books and reprints of en- 
gravings, good, bad and indifferent—to say nothing in 
later times of photographs—we know as much as is needful 
of all the old-timers, from the days of Broughton and 
Slack, to the period within living memory, when John L. 
Sullivan, full of bombast and whisky, bullied his way to 
the championship of America, and being presented on a 
visit to England to the late King Edward, then Prince of 
Wales, thereafter misquoted H.R.H. to the lively enter- 
tainment of the whole sporting world. 

The two books under review somewhat overlap, but 
while Mr. Wignall’s quiet and unpretentious narrative 
presents a lucid summary of the achievements of notable 
bruisers, ancient and modern, with some hint of prediction 
—if not of prophecy—of what awaits us in the future, 
Mr. Johnston’s ‘‘ Ten—and Out ”’ is the more useful, for it 
gives us what appears to be the first comprehensive history 
of boxing in America down to the present time. 

* “Prides of the Fancy.” By Trevor C. Wignall. 5s. 


(Nash & Grayson.)—‘‘ Ten—and Out!” By Alexander John- 
ston. 16s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


If the Americans were slow starters in this rough but 
nimble game they have made up for it: they hold practic- 
ally all the championships at the various weights and they 
seem to have brought modern science to bear upon the 
sport from more angles than that of (mere) skill. The 
American boxer’s life is a very earnest one. 

Mr. Johnston tells a story well, though when he dives 
into the past it is with something of a shock that we hear 
from him that the Prince Regent was present at the fight 
between Sayers and Heenan in 1860. 

As we read this exhaustive and learned account from the 
other side of the Atlantic, we realise more and more the 
extraordinary extent to which boxing has developed since 
gloves superseded knuckles. At the same time the giants 
of an earlier day—Corbett, Fitzsimmons and Jeffries—do 
still seem taller, broader, stronger, nobler, than the chame- 
pions of to-day. This may be a symptom of sentimental 
middle-age glancing regretfully back into the past: but it 
is at least possible that there was about those older kings 
of the Ring some glint of personality and magnetism 
which (for all the current chatter about heavy-weights 
who read Neitzsche, and fly-weight runners-up who dote 
upon El Greco) really and permanently made them bigger 
men. 

Mr. Johnston’s book is illustrated with a number of first- 
rate action photographs, and reproductions of old American 
prints, which have not been seen in this country before. 
The present champion of the world, Gene Tunney, contri- 
butes a short introduction which for pomposity of diction 
rivals such printed words as have come down to us from 
Gentleman Jackson of a hundred years ago. 

The most interesting chapter in Mr. Wignall’s new book 
describes the second battle for the heavy-weight champion- 
ship of the world between Tunney and Dempsey—a very 
unsatisfactory fight, as all who read the newspaper accounts 
or who saw the film still admit. It was unsatisfactory 
because the result was, or may have been (no one will 
ever be certain which) accidental. Mr. Wignall holds 
definitely to the opinion that Tunney was so severely 
dazed when his antagonist knocked him down in that 
famous seventh round that he would have been unable 
to rise within ten seconds, In the event, as is known, 
Dempsey, having disobeyed the special rule by which he 
was to retire to a distant corner, the referee’s count did 
not begin until he started to move away. By this means 
Tunney got at least four more vital seconds. Mr. Wignall 
is certain that these saved him, together with the lucky 
chance that in falling his head caught the lower rope and 
did not bang on the floor, as generally happens whenla 
man is heavily felled. But there it is: the result of that 
prodigious contest remains for ever a matter of opinion, 
not a’ matter of absolute certainty. Still, boxing is only a 
game, even if it is a game worth a quarter of a million or 
so to a heavy-weight champion, and the world will go 
round without wobbling on account of the changes and 
chances that pursue the professional athlete. 

Mr. Wignall’s modesty is occasionaly too great. He has 
set out to write about boxers and not about himself. But 
it is tantalising to be given so sketchy an account of the 
night in Dublin in 1923, when Mike McTigue fought 
Battling Siki for the light-heavyweight championship of 
the world. The battle was fought to an accompaniment 
of distant rifle and machine-gun fire. ‘I thought,” says 
the author, ‘“‘. . . that Siki had won. The referee, of the 
contrary opinion, gave the verdict to McTigue, which 
did not distress me in the least, for I still wonder what 
would have happened if he had shared my view.’’ As it 
was, on his way to the telegraph office to send off his report, 
Mr. Wignall had all the excitement that even a hardened 
newspaper man would be likely to require, for the details 
of which the reader is commended to the author’s own 
words. 

We sometimes wonder why boxing matches are not 
more often held in the open air. Mr. Wignall’s account of 
the match at Canning Town in 1910, between Johnny 
Summers and Jimmy Britt, the American, will explain 
the reason: “.. . it was attended by all the crooks in 
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Europe. They had a field day. The spectators were 
rounded up like sheep and deprived of everything that 
was liftable. Considerable sums of money were lost, but 
in addition watches, scarf-pins, rings, chains, and other 
trinkets were taken to swell a ‘ bag’ that was the biggest 
a boxing match in England had ever provided.” 


Bouun Lyncu. 


STORIES THAT MATTER, AND OTHER 


STORIES. 


It would be hard to find four more varied short-story 
writers than the four whose newest books* are here under 
review. For the sophisticated reader, the devotee of 
modernism that is not too gauche, there is Mr. T. F. Powys ; 

for the literary 
| reader, who asks 
that his fiction shall 
be well written even 
when it is not too 
well planned, there 
is Mr. Gerald 
Bullett; for the 
reader whose atti- 
tude to short stories 
suggests ‘‘It’s the 
story I want; the 
story first and last ; 
something with a 
snap and a bite in 
there is Miss 
Miss Vere Vere Hutchinson ; 
Hutchinson. while for the reader 
who prefers his 
tales lightly flavoured with a moral, is pleased with 
a melodramatic style and isn’t too nice in his demand 
for subtleties, there is Mr. Robert Hichens. A compre- 
hensive collection; for, between them, they cover the 
whole gamut of the short story—what it is, what it was 
and what it might be. 

Mr. Powys for instance well illustrates at his best what 
the short story might be if all writers who favoured that 
particular medium brought to their tales a wise under- 
standing of humanity, an artistic conscience and an ability 
in the manipulation of words such as is usually only found 
in the poets. At his best, I say; for Mr. Powys can 
on occasion be as dull as anybody. On the other hand, 
when he writes a story like ‘‘ I Came as a Bride,’’ he stimu- 
lates his reader’s imagination as good poetry does. He 
can unlatch those casements that open on to faery lands 
forlorn. Good as is what he tells us in the story, what 
he leaves untold is even better. That is his secret. Bya 
word, by a phrase, by an emphasis, he can start our minds 
on their lone voyaging. But what they bring back from 
that voyage depends entirely on themselves, and not 
on Mr. Powys. Thus at the least he has given his reader 
an excellent story to hold him with its winning narrative ; 
and at the most he has set us in the way of all sorts of 
enrichments that were unguessed until he pointed them 
out. The stories in this book cover most of the years 
of Mr. Powys’s literary career; they therefore exhibit 
him in all the various stages of his growth, from the tenta- 
tive and experimental and over-conscious days of ‘‘ The 
House with the Echo”’ to the economy and clear un- 
conscious artistry of ‘‘ I Came as a Bride.’’ They illus- 
trate too his gradual evolution from the realist, to whom 
mud and gore and lust are the only things worth 
mentioning, to the selective artist, the wise symbolist, 
the writer of enlightening fantasy, to whom the physical 
is only important in so far as it can be made to reveal 


Photo by Mabel Robey. 


* “The House with the Echo.” By T. F. Powys. 7s. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—‘‘ The World in Bud.”” By Gerald Bullett. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘‘ The Other Gate and other Stories.’’ 
By Vere Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—‘‘ The Street 
a Stories.” By Robert Hichens. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son. 


the spiritual essence it contrives to hide. He is thus, 
in his latest work, a poet in all but his medium ; indeed 
the effect of his stories on the sensitive mind is rather 
that of poetry than of prose. It will be seen therefore 
that while he is not likely to be a favourite with everyone, 
with those who ask of the short story something more 
than that it shall successfully while away the hours, with 
those, that is, who ask that the short story shall be an 
interpretive art form, he is a writer to treasure and 
enjoy. 

Mr. Bullett, on the other hand, while likely to win a 
more immediate public, is hardly likely (in his present 
stage of development) to last as long. Too often in his 
stories you cannot see the wood for the trees. His work 
is too often like an over-ornamented piece of architecture, 
noble in itself, but hindered by its florid decoration. Once 
only, in ‘‘ The Mirror,” does he override this tendency : 
and in that story he is exceptionally good. The title story 
itself, ‘‘ The World in Bud,’ runs “ The Mirror” pretty 
close. It is a study of a sensitive child’s first intimations 
of the horror of death—a subject so often attempted in 
literature that the wonder is Mr. Bullett so nearly succeeds 
in bringing it off; that he does is no inconsiderable com- 
pliment to his art. In fact, remembering Mr. Bullett’s 
work is general, one is inclined to say that he is at his 
best when dealing with children: he understands them 
in all their tender budding hopes and fears, loves and 
disillusionments. With adults he is inclined to hover 
lost between an attitude of disillusionment and fantasy. 
‘‘The Grasshopper’’ is an instance: in this pathetic 
figure of an old man to whom the singing of his canary 
proved a burden too great to be borne, yet to whom, 
at the same time, the song was a means to the envisioning 
of the world to come, one is left wondering at the close 
whether the fact of old age is lovely or sad or merely mildly 
humorous. Anyway Mr. Bullett, like Mr. Powys, in his 
fine sensibility, is a poet, and when he can throw overboard 
some of his preoccupation with artifice and write less 
consciously he will easily be one of the best writers of 
short stories we have. 

The two other writers in this collection are (if they will 
forgive the simile) a very different kettle of fish. First 
there is Miss Hutchinson, whose sales will no doubt tempt 
some poor misguided souls into believing that the short 
story is not such a dead weight in the public market as 
they had been told. She believes in telling her stories 
with a ‘‘ zip.” Trust the reader’s imagination? Not a 
bit of it. Far better suppose he hasn’t got one to trust— 
you'll probably be nearer the truth. That seems to be 
her attitude. The story of the soldier to whom a woman 
gave shelter, only to discover that he was her son by an 
early lover, and of the terrible consequences that resulted 
to everybody concerned and unconcerned, is finely calcu- 
lated to hold your interest and keep you from nodding ; 
but when you've finished it, what then? Have you en- 
larged your experience? enriched your imagination ? 
widened your outlook? It is to be feared that you will 
probably forget all about it; and indeed, not to forget it, 
will but serve further and uselessly to encumber your mind. 
So with Mr. Hichens—save that he has not Miss Hutchin- 
son’s freshness and spontaneity. His characters bear but 
little relation to life; and if only for that reason, it is 
the gfeater pity that he should so often seem to prefer 
characters that require the subtlest understanding— 
prostitutes, for instance, as in the title-story itself. His 
are not live figures with the ordinary capacity for reaction 
to various stimuli; they are automata, jerked hither and 
thither with no other purpose than to play their part in 
Mr. Hichens’s ‘‘ moralities.’"” For Mr. Hichens is before 
all things a moralist ; he has an axe to grind and the short 
story is only his grindstone ; he would reform the world. 
Now since most people think reformation is a very good 
thing, when the person to be reformed is not himself, 
Mr. Hichens is assured of popularity. But it is a little hard 
on the short story, all the same. 


C. HENRY WARREN. 
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AUSTRALASIA UP TO DATE.* 


We have been too much dosed with propaganda and 
statistics concerning the outer parts of the Empire, not to 
appreciate a new series of handbooks which are well written, 
well illustrated and constituent parts of a sound plan. 
Mr. Bolitho has already proved his quality in the domain 
of fiction, as also in recounting his experiences ‘‘ With 
the Prince in New Zealand,”’ and he ccrtainly has a con- 
genial theme in this description of a pair of islands on the 
Pacific edge which, as he shows, are in many ways more 
English than the English themselves. His account of 
early and embittered struggles with the Maori tribes 
acknowledges their rude chivalry as well as their tenacity 
and courage; and he shows that pioneer development 
since has gone hand in hand with a thriving conservatism 
which could accept the same premier for fourteen years, 
and make progress without ruptures or revolutions. 

The New Zealanders earn his commendation because 
they do not strain to break away from the Mother Country 
in any way, and their newspapers, as he puts it, have 
avoided alike the ‘‘ vulgar catchpenny method ”’ and “ the 
influence of American writing.’’ One could wish that he 
had not confined his brief chapter on literature to the 
well-known associations which the Dominion possesses with 
Keats, Browning, the Brontés, Samuel Butler and Rupert 
Brooke ; for there are literary interests of a later date 
that are worthy of mention, without disparagement or 
apology. But Mr. Bolitho has written for the practical 
all-round man anxious to survey the prospective islands 
of his adoption without illusions or pretence. 

This reflects the main aim of what promises to be a 
useful and creditable series, and the editor-in-chief, Mr. 


* “The Australian Bush.’””’ By Mary E. Fullerton.—‘‘ The 


“NNew Zealanders.”” By Hector Bolitho. ‘“‘ Outward Bound” 


Library. 5s. each. (Dent.) 


A Fourteen-Pointer. 
From “The New Zealanders,” by Hector Bolitho (Dent). 


Ashley Gibson, reminds us that in considering the condi- 
tions that surrounded the early settlers, we must realise 
that “it is the times that have changed, not the terri- 
tories.’”’ Mr. Bolitho in his volume and Miss Fullerton 
in hers have found room within the modest dimensions 
of a small octavo of 200 pages each, to cover a wide range 
of interesting aspects, from aboriginal legends to modern 
farming, and from the early gold rushes to flora and fauna, 
scenery and sport. It is interesting to learn how recently 
and thoroughly salmon and trout were introduced, to 
make the southern wilds some of the richest fishing-grounds 
in the world. But it is better still to read that Australia 
is interested in its men and women first. The other day 
the State of Victoria issued a version of the Duff legend, 
where an heroic child, lost in the Mallee scrub for nine 
days, saved the lives of her brothers and sisters; and 
nothing so rejoiced the Victorians as when inquiry brought 
to light a grey-haired woman in Melbourne who many years 
before had been the “little mother’’ of that terrible 
experience. These are things that appeal far more than 
prosperous opportunities or migration programmes, for 
they are of the stuff that ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.” 
It remains to be added that Mr. Harry Rountree and 
Mr. J. C. Goodchild have embroidered the two books 
with light and capital illustrations. These first volumes 
raise our expectations for the future of a fine series. 


J. P. Cottins. 


MR. MURRY AND RELIGION.* 


There is evidently a unity in Mr. Murry’s mind; but 
he is unable to convey it to his readers This volume of 
essays, less coherent than was ‘“ To the Unknown God,” 
presents the confusion in his method and in his thought 
which was evident in that book and in “‘ The Life of Jesus.” 
Dr. Hastings Rashdell was once credited with the harsh but 
salutary criticism on an undergraduate’s paper, “‘ Why 
don’t you say what you mean, and mean what you say ?’”’; 
and I am continually tempted to remind Mr. Murry of this 
advice. For instance he writes in ‘‘ Christ or Christianity ”’ : 
““T can accept the religion of no man as a reality if he 
does not square his acts with his professions. This is a 
simple test, but the only one. The results it gives are 
salutary to contemplate.’ Now I assure Mr. Murry that 
he does not mean this: he would not refuse to accept the 
religion of Shakespeare, or Dostoievsky, neither of whom 
could pass his test. What he means is that he will not 
accept the religion of a man who does not persistently 
and in agony ¢ry to ‘‘ square his acts with his professions.” 
Then in the same essay, on the same page, is a bad example 
of saying what he does not mean : 

‘‘ When I think that the spiritual awakening of Keats and 
Shelley, Coleridge and Wordsworth, in passing through the 
Church, has degenerated into the sacerdotal movement of to-day, 
I am confirmed in my conviction that the Church has done its 
work ; it is no longer adequate to the religious consciousness of 
modern times. Who, during the nineteenth century, have been 
the prophets of the human soul in England ? Assuredly not 


the priests; but the poets, the playwrights, the novelists and 
the men of science.” 


The fallacies here are flagrant. A priest’s business is not 
prophecy, nor ever was from the time of our Lord, though 
some priests, such as Richard of Chichester, Antonine of 
Florence, John Wesley, Richard Benson, Dr. Westcott have 
been great prophets ; but, even if you are condemning the 
priests, why narrow the word ‘“ church’”’ to mean only 
them to the exclusion of those men in whom, Mr. Murry 
thinks, is found the prophetic inspiration? Charles 
Dickens and Emily Bronté were ‘‘ churchmen ’”’ just as 
much as Dr. Wilberforce or Dr. Phillpotts. It is a pity 
that in this paper Mr. Murry puts forward, with complete 
assurance, the rather remarkable claim that ‘we can 
think, and we can write more clearly than our forefathers.” 
There is a very distasteful arrogance in some of these papers, 
especially in those on St. Paul whom Mr. Murry does not 


* “Things to Come.” By J. Middleton Murry. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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even begin to understand. He makes the common error 
of regarding Paul’s letters as if they were ‘‘ absolute,”’ and 
not occasional, documents ; he entirely misrepresents (as a 
reference to Dr. Williams’s Bampton lectures would show 
him) Paul’s theory of original sin, and he appears to confuse 
the dogma of the Virgin birth with that of the immaculate 
conception, which for some mysterious and unexplained 
reason he calls “‘ priggish and repulsive.’’ He quite evi- 
dently, unless his pages on the subject have no meaning at all, 
believes that Catholicism holds that sexual intercourse is 
sinful, a heresy for which there is no basis in Paul’s teaching, 
even if there be a suspicion of it in some passages of 
Augustine. Again, as do so many critics of Christianity, 
Mr. Murry never faces one of the chief problems in the life 
of Jesus: how does he explain or defend Jesus’s direct 
commands that his disciples should obey the rules of the 
Jewish religion and even the regulations of the Pharisees ; 
and why does he not discuss Jesus’s own observance of the 
rules of the organised church of his day? There is simply 
no evidence at all that Jesus protested against or despised 
ecclesiasticism—only that He condemned its perversities 
and excesses, and neither His example nor His teaching can 
be called on in defence of a purely “‘ spiritual ’’ religion, 
unless the critic relies on a doubtful interpretation of one 
saying in what is commonly regarded as the least historical 
of the gospels, the fourth. It is only by this ignoring of 
the conditions of Jesus’s teaching, and by a blank refusal 
to admit certain aspects of that teaching that Mr. Murry, 
following other anti-Paulines, continues to present an 
entirely fallacious antithesis between Paulines and Galileans. 
Finally, how does he explain the extraordinary submission 
of the early Christians to this supposed perversion of the 
Founder’s teaching ? How does he reconcile his theory 
with the fact that the gospels were written for churches 
which already knew the Pauline theology, and found 
nothing in it inconsistent with the Dominical teaching ? 
Paul, we know, was opposed and contradicted—but the 
grounds of the opposition were not that he was too little 
of a Christian, but too little of a Jew. 

The point at which Mr. Murry separates from Christianity 
and from that Platonism which anticipated in some degree 
Christian theology is seen very clearly in his imaginary 
dialogue with William Archer. He is denying that God 
is a “‘ person ’’ (it is not clear in what exact sense he uses 
the word, but his denial seems to adumbrate a theism 
that is Hindu rather than Christian), and he goes on thus : 

““ There is love of the body, as a man’s for a woman, or a 
mother’s for her son; there is love of the mind, as love of 
beauty or of justice or of truth; and there is love of the soul ; 
but for the love of the soul there is no object but God, and there 
can be no love of the soul for any person.” 

That doctrine is entirely incompatible not only with 
orthodox Christianity but with the plainest teaching of 
the Jesus of the Synoptists. It seems to me also a dreadful 
travesty of all the most precious human experience. There 
are not many loves. There is only one love, of the soul, 
and it expresses itself through the body, through the 
mind, through the imagination—and in rare cases of 
ecstasy needs no means of expression, but is a direct 
spiritual contact. I have not the slightest idea what 
Mr. Murry means by saying that a man’s love for a woman, 
a mother’s love for her son is “ of the body.’’ He makes 
_it plain that he is using the word in the sense in which 
Paul uses it in his letter to the Corinthians—and that love 
neither springs from the body nor rests in it, and the 
intenser its physical expression the more spiritual it 
becomes. Mr. Murry is haunted by the shadow of that 
deadly Manicheism which has so often poisoned some of 
the noblest minds in Christendom ; and until he lays that 
ghost he will never understand the message of Christ or of 
the Church. R. ROBERTS. 


PERSIAN POETRY.* 


This volume of translations from the Persian poet Hafiz 
is a new edition of a book first published in 1897. When 


* “ Poems from the Divan of Hafiz.’ Translated by Gertrude 
L. Bell. 5s. (Heinemann.) 


the volume appeared in 1897 it contained Miss Gertrude 
Bell’s introduction, a masterly piece of criticism regarding 
this fourteenth century Eastern writer and his work ; her 
translation of forty-three poems from the ‘‘ Divan,”’ or col- 
lection of his verses, and a section of explanatory notes. 
The new edition, coming as it does after Miss Bell’s death, 
has in addition a preface by her friend, Sir E. Denison Ross. 

The quality of Persian poetry lies rather in its language 
and its music than in its meaning—a circumstance which 
makes the task of the translator hard. For instance, 
the “ ghazat,’”’ or ode, which in some ways resembles our 
sonnet, follows an elaborate pattern. Ranging in length 
from ten to sixteen couplets, it is all on one rhyme. Miss 
Bell makes use of a free translation without regard to the 
metre or rhyme of the original. In her rendering, so has 
the music been caught, so has the thought been turned, 
that we read the poem never over-conscious that it is a 
translation. The parallel of Arthur Waley’s Poems from 
the Chinese inevitably suggests itself. Neither translator 
loses by the comparison. 

As regards the matter of Hafiz’s verse, our reading of 
Omar Khayyam (who by the way preceded Hafiz by a 
little more than two centuries) has familiarised us with 
the cup-bearer and the nightingale and the rose and the 
garden. Hafiz follows Omar in singing the praise of love and 
wine and boon-companionship. ‘‘ Come, fill the cup,’’ says 
Omar. “ Arise, and fill a golden goblet up,” says Hafiz. 
“Yea, to the Vale of Silence we must come. Yet shall 
the flagon laugh and Heaven’s dome thrill with an answering 
echo ere we go.” Yet no such formula of ‘“ Eat, drink 
and be merry ’’ will wholly enclose the philosophy of these 
forty-three poems. No such formula, for instance, will 
explain the love-song, beginning “‘ Lady that hast my 
heart within thy hand ”’ (XIII), or ‘‘ I cease not from desire 
till my desire is satisfied” (KX XVIII). There is a mystical 
note in these poems, a note which Miss Bell does well to 
emphasise in her critical discussion of Sufiism. Through 
its sounding of this note, which becomes increasingly real 
as one comes to know the poems better, the writing of 
Hafiz makes its abiding claim. At his best he is an 
imaginative interpreter of the heart of man. 

M. A. S. 


A TRIO.* 


There are worlds of difference between these three 
novels, and each of them has qualities that are worthy 
of admiration. Perhaps the one which we admire the 
most, on account of the brain work that has been expended 
on it and on account of the palpable poetry that runs 
all through it, is the book which makes us most impatient. 
‘“‘ Prelude to a Rope for Myer ”’ is a very able work ; time 
and again we are caught up by an image that really is 
most striking, but alas for the frailty of human nature— 
we can die of a surfeit of images, and this author has almost 
brought about that catastrophe. He gets very little 
movement into the affair, and his descriptions of such 
things as the heroine’s face are as laboured and elaborate 
as was that face itself. His characters are complicated 
persons on the whole, and we do not enfold them in our 
affections. Nor does the course of true love go at all 
smoothly in this book—as may be gathered from the title, 
Mr. Myer slays a human being, in fact the lady who alter- 
nately attracts and repels him. She is a commonplace 
type; he is a highly strung Jewish proprietor of a small 


cinema. And as for the relations between this girl and her | 


maudlin mother, ‘‘ She is not such a bad old cow as she 
seems,’ the daughter meditates. ‘‘ It is only when she 
is really ratty and a bit drunk that she goes in for all that 
awful language.” It is a lurid, rather stuffy, very clever 
book. 

“ Arrogant Beggar’’ takes us to an unaccustomed en- 
vironment, an institution for working girls in New York. 

* “ Arrogant Beggar.” By Anzia Yezierska. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—“ Prelude to a Rope for Myer.” By L. Stein. 


7s.6d. (Jonathan Cape.)—‘‘ Into the Abyss.” By John Knittel. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
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The tale is told by the heroine, who most gratefully and 
then rebelliously reacts to this institution. It is a fine 
scene when in the midst of the ceremonial speech-making 
she suddenly changes her note and pours home truths 
upon the heads of the philanthropists. Mrs. Hellman and 
her son are very well drawn and old Muhmenkeh is delight- 
ful with her broken English and radiant goodness. No 
doubt we are in a very sentimental world, which on the 
other side of the Atlantic is greatly beloved. But this 
book will please many people on this side, and it leaves 
a pleasant taste in the mouth. 

A more considerable work is that of John Knittel, a Swiss 
writer who uses the English language. By the way, one 
often has to overcome the antagonism excited in one by 
the publisher’s “ blurb,’’ which usually states that the 
book is of the most epoch-making sort, a new star in 
the firmament and so on. But it is really useful when the 
publisher gives biographical information concerning a 
writer of whom one is ignorant, when such information is 
desirable. That is the case when the author is a foreigner ; 
we are interested in knowing whether the book is or is 
not translated, and if it is a good book then a few details 
as to the author will not be amiss. Now we are told nothing 
about Anzia Yezierska—perhaps the American public 
knows all about her and perhaps she has imposed this 
reticence upon Messrs. Heinemann. We are glad that 
John Knittel left them a free hand, so that they can tell 
us that we are in the presence of a Swiss novelist who, 
having been born in India and having lived for ten years 
in London, now spends his time in Algeria and Switzerland. 
His command over our language is so complete that he 
does not write the English of the grammarian but of life. 
And he very cunningly preserves a foreign flavour—for 
instance using the word ‘‘ descend ’’ when saying that a 
person puts up at an inn—which foreign flavour is a very 
difficult aroma to preserve. A translation should after all 
not masquerade as an English-conceived book. It must 
be proud of its origin and let us see the occasional traces 
of it. ‘‘ Jésses!’’ exclaims one of the characters. Now 
who would know that this is the German-Swiss method 
of pronouncing the word “ Jesus,’’ and that the use of it 
is not in the least blasphemous, any more than the Spaniard 
is blasphemous when he has his son christened by that 
same name. 

“‘ Into the Abyss ”’ is a book with close kinship to Robert 
Hichens, to whom it is dedicated. It is extremely long and 
very absorbing. And its author, like Mr. Hichens, spends 
his time in Switzerland and Algiers, where we are told he 
goes in for desert sheep-farming. He also knows a great 
deal about farming if Switzerland. It will be a revelation 
to many of the thousands of tourists in that country to 
learn that the Swiss people are like this and not completely 
dedicated to tourist traffic. How competently they can 
curse: ‘‘ Hiimmelheiland Gt’sdunderwatter monomal!”’ 
This is wisely left untranslated ; but the remainder of the 
book is in flexible, nervous English. The tale is full of 
tragedy and subtle beauty. It is a very notable piece of 
honest work. 

HENRY BAERLEIN. 


GLIMPSES OF THE SIXTIES.* 


A diary, however slight, will always possess future 
interest if it be a faithful record of personal experiences, 
and offers also details of the life and manners of its period. 
I am confirmed in this belief by the great value I have 
found in a little volume relating the impressions of a 
young medical student in London during the years 1860-— 
1864. The book is entirely unpretentious and seems to have 
been overlooked in the press of new works ; it has no bio- 
graphical preface, so I am unaware if the author, Shephard 
T. Taylor, M.B., who came from Dilham Hall, Norfolk, is 
related to the well-known Taylor family of Norwich, whose 

* “The Diary of a Medical Student during the Mid-Victorian 
Period, 1860-1864.” By Shephard T. Taylor, M.B. With 
52 photographs of contemporary medical men and others. 
3s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


ramifications linked with the Austins, Reeves, and Duff 
Gordons, and who consequently come into the life stories 
of George Borrow and George Meredith. 

It suffices to say that young Taylor arrived in London 
in October, 1860, to pursue his medical studies at King’s 
College and later at the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
only made brief entries in his journal concerning his daily 
life, but they are curiously vivid and real. His records 
of dissections, operations, and cases are often remarkable, 
such as the strange fate of the beadle of the Church of St. 
Mary-le-Strand, who developed delirium tremens and died 
from the poisoning effects of powerful doses of tinctura 
digitalis prescribed for him by (Sir) Alfred Garrod. Even 
more interesting are Taylor’s observations on London 
life and habits sixty-odd years ago. Like all other respect- 
ably reared and stovepipe-hatted young men of his day, 
he would go to church twice on Sunday and visit relatives 
in the outer suburbs during the interval between the 
services. On a weekday evening he would dine at a chop- 
house (and consider the price exorbitant if more than half a 
crown); go to the play and revel in the emotionalism of 
“The Colleen Bawn’’ and ‘ The Dead Heart’; or 
perhaps pick up in Hyde Park a pretty little milliner 
engaged in the famous dressmaking establishment of 
Madame Elise in Regent Street. Concerning the amazing 
prevalence of what in those days was called the “ social 
evil,’’ he notes in March, 1861 : 

“ In the evening paid a visit to the Haymarket to increase my 
knowledge of the great London world. I should think there 
must have been at least a thousand ladies of easy virtue assembled 
there of all nationalities, some of whom were very anxious to 


do business with me, which honour however I naturally declined, 
having no penchant for this class of people.” 


During his four years in London Mr. Taylor saw eight 
public executions. These included Samuel Wright, hanged 
on the roof of Horsemonger Lane Jail : 

“The blinds were down in all the neighbouring streets, and 
the military were called out in case of an attempted rescue. , 
Loud cries of ‘ Take him, take him down,’ were heard in every 
direction, to which the unhappy man responded by repeated 
bows to the multitude. Even when the white cap was drawn 


over his head he still continued bowing, and was actually bowing 
when the drop fell.” 


And when the five Malay pirates were hanged outside 
the Old Bailey—‘‘ Blanco, the biggest and most ferocious 
of the gang, fainted on the scaffold after the rope had 
been put round his neck, and was placed therefore on a 
chair, which went down with him when the drop fell.” 

What different pleasures sixty years later now await the 
medical student! A football match at Richmond, and the 
“* pictures ’’ in the evening after a Corner House meal ? 


S. M. Ettts. 


A HIDDEN MESSAGE.* 


It is just possible that Laura Riding in the essays she 
styles ‘‘ Contemporaries and Snobs,’’ has a message of 
moment for the world ; but if she has, I am afraid she must 
find some other interpreter than her own language to enable 
us to grasp its significance. She broaches here apparently 
a new theory—perhaps it is better to say a new meta- 
physic—of poetry, but it is presented in so obscure a jargon 
as reduces the average intelligence to something approxi- 
mating to imbecility. It seems that poetry to-day is on 
a wrong track. The zeitgeist (dear old-fashioned thing !) 
has something to do with it, and science and its all-knowing- 
ness more. Poetry is mostly ‘‘ posthumous’”’ to-day. 
Really however it has been in a bad way for a long time— 
ever since the days of the Elizabethans and Donne. Donne 


“was a “‘ bit of all right,” as the old song used to have it. 


Not so Pope. He is the arch-fiend of poetry, and even our 
great romantic poets do not please Laura Riding overmuch. 
Byron’s poetry died as it was being written. We hear of 
Keats’s “‘ little hill of nonsense,’’ whatever that may be. 
Wordsworth comes in for more than one scolding; Shelley 


ean Contemporaries and Snobs.’’ By Laura Riding. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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is alternately caressed and slapped. Nor are the moderns 
spared by this champion of the ‘“‘ absolute,’’ so far as I 
can grasp her meaning. As one gropes one’s way through 
whole tracts of incomprehensible phrases, one is always 
hoping for some rush-light of plain sense to illuminate the 
darkness, some spark of humour to relieve Laura Riding’s 
ponderous sonorousness. I admit she once calls Mr. Aldous 
Huxley “ intelluptuous’”’ and I thank her for a nonsense 
word as good as any of Lewis Carroll’s. I can stand such 
a phrase as “‘ the effort of an intellectually non-intellectual 
intellect." But I must confess to being fogged as to her 
meaning when she talks of the present ‘“‘ surquidry ’’ of the 
contemporary mind. So far I have shown her only in her 
less exacting phases. I could have quoted dozens of 
sentences that are Greek to me. It is when she comes to 
Gertrude Stein however that obscurity runs riot. Now I 
like Gertrude Stein’s essays in verse—they are so amusingly 
onomatopeeic. But her prose has a bad effect on her 
admirer. Here is a sentence: ‘‘ Writing by always 
beginning again and again and again keeps everything 
different and everything the same. It creates duration 
but makes it absolute by preventing anything from happen- 
ing in the duration.’’ Here is another remark: ‘“‘ Roman- 
ticism is the difference of the sameness of composition.”’ 
There may be some great secret here, but it is beyond 
my fathoming. 
F. G. BETTANY. 


CRIMINALS, DUPES, AND SPIES.* 


It is somewhat of a coincidence that just as the public 
mind, after a long interval, has been violently agitated 
concerning police procedure, a volume should be issued 


dealing with the most notable of all police trials. That - 


event, the arraignment of four Scotland Yard men for 
unlawful conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice, was an 
epoch in the history of the Force. It was not only an 
exposure of evils followed by heavy penalties, but it was 
the beginning of reform in the whole system. The result 
is that since 1877 we have had a higher type of detective, 
a more trustworthy organisation, and greatly improved 
remuneration for onerous duties. 

There were smart detectives even before the year 1877, 
and men like John Meiklejohn, Nathaniel Druscovitch, and 
William Palmer enjoyed no small repute until they 
succumbed to temptation and got into the meshes of a 
couple of nefarious tricksters, Kurr and Benson, masters 
in the art of despoiling the credulous public. The com- 
plete story of the frauds these men perpetrated is told 
in an opening chapter by Mr. Dilnot, and step by step we 
trace the downfall of the police who were set to hunt them 
down and ended by joining forces with them. Meiklejohn 
was the first to yield and to take bribe, in order that the 
rogues should escape; Druscovitch, weak, anxious, hope- 
lessly compromised, could not evade the snare; and Palmer, 
who was a chief inspector, allowed himself to be used, 
probably in the hope to save his colleagues. A fourth 
was involved, but as he was acquitted he passes out of the 
story; and then there was Edward Froggatt, a shady 
solicitor, the Dickensian type of professional rogue who 
might have been the prototype of Sampson Brass. When 
Kurr and Benson were ultimately convicted they ratted 
on their venial friends, and the sensational fifteen days’ 
trial ensued. It ended in the severest possible sentence 
being passed upon each of the guilty men—two years’ 
hard labour. 

A layman can scarcely presume to question a judicial 
decision, but from long and close study of this notorious 
case I have always wondered why Mr. Justice Pollock did 
not differentiate between the culprits. The jury certainly 
desired, and expected, he would do so. Their verdict on 
Meiklejohn was an unequivocal ‘‘ Guilty ’’; Druscovitch 
and Palmer, whom even the prosecution pitied, were 

* “ The Trial of the Detectives.’’ Edited by George Dilnot. 
10s. 6d. (Geoffrey Bles.)—‘‘ Crime on the Continent.’ By 


Horace Wyndham. 12s. 6d. (Thornton Butterworth.)— 
“Spies.”” By Joseph Gollomb. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


strongly recommended to mercy and the specific reasons 
set forth. The judge brushed the recommendations aside 
without comment, and served all alike. Froggatt, the 
most odious of the batch, presented no redeeming feature ; 
and when he had served his term received a further sentence 
of penal servitude for fraud, and ended his days abjectly 
in the workhouse. Fate worked in this instance as in- 
exorably as in a Greek drama. 

Justice Pollock however may have known a little more 
about Druscovitch than transpired in the course of the 
trial, for his name reappears in sinister fashion in Mr. 
Horace Wyndham’s chronicle of the De Tourville murders. 
Had he arrested this miscreant at Scarborough instead of 
accepting a bribe, the number of De Tourville’s victims 
would have been lessened. All the stories in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s volume are strange and even sensational—he tells 
of Hofrichter and his poisons, of the mysterious Marie 
Lafarge who possibly was wrongly convicted on circum- 
stantial evidence, of Riembauer, the beloved parish priest 
who was a satyr in disguise, and of certain women whose 
monstrosities simply stagger us. 

Not the least valuable portion of Mr. Wyndham’s volume 
is the strong light it casts on Continental methods of 
investigation and trial. It is not for us to proclaim that 
the English system is the best—it is certainly not perfect. 
But when we read of the long delays, the savagery of 
examinations, the baitings of accused from the Bench, and 
the general disorderliness of the courts, we feel it safe to 
say that our judicature has nothing to learn from foreign 
examples. Mr. Wyndham has given an intensely fascinat- 
ing series of studies of crimes and criminals, and set the 
facts forth with lucidity and literary skill. His introductory 
chapter on the criminal mind and on motives is a shrewd 
exposition of an abstruse psychological subject. 

A far more difficult and complex problem is presented 
for solution in Mr. Joseph Gollomb’s book on espionage 
in general and on some dozen spies in particular. Exclude 
from his list the infamous double-dealing Colonel Redl 
of Austria, a black-hearted betrayer of his own country ; 
and ignore for a moment a sordid wanton like Mata Hari, 
the dancer, whose deeds and aims alike were base and 
filthy ; and then are left a goodly number of men and 
women inspired by pure patriotism and risking every- 
thing for the cause in which they believed. Are we to class 
them as criminals? A first reflection is sardonic enough 
—the enemy’s spy is always a “ villain’; our own spy 
is always ‘‘a Member of the Special Intelligence Depart- 
ment,” and a hero. Every nation affects to hate and 
despise spies, and every nation employs them. The 
Americans hanged André; the English hanged Nathan 
Hale; the two men were spiritually akin, and their careers 
were almost on parallel lines. The Germans condemned 
those truly noble women, Louise de Bettignies and Léonie 
Vanhouette ; the English condemned Carl Lody, to whom 
the Assistant Provost-Marshal said, as the firing squad 
arrived, ‘‘I’ll shake hands with a brave man.” Read 
their histories as Mr. Gollomb has written them, and you 
realise the pathos and the splendour of their sacrifice and 
their patriotism. 

The so-called spy may be the high-spirited, true-hearted 
warrior choosing a means of dangerous service which he 
deems to be essential for the victory of his country. He 
voluntarily subordinates honour to duty. He works 
alone, or almost so; he knows he will be repudiated ; he 
takes the greatest risk. There is no glory in his mission 
but he is heedless of that; one idea animates him— 
service. Such a man was Lafayette Baker, whose exploits 
sent a thrill through America during the Civil War ; such 
was gallant John Mosby, who kidnapped General Stoughton ; 
and such was Colonel Morgan, who outwitted the Indians 


‘and saved a battalion. Mr. Gollomb might have named 


many in the English ranks; what he does very effectively 
is to prove that when the Great War broke out our Intelli- 
gence Department was second to none in Europe, and that 
feats as marvellous as they were brave were accomplished 
in secret which helped in no small measure to turn the 
tide of battle. 
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The organisation of espionage on the grand scale was 
brought to perfection by Dr. Stiebert, whose ‘‘ army ”’ (as 
he not inappropriately termed it) consisted of forty thousand 
trained men and women of all ranks and degrees with their 
specialised tasks. Mr. Gollomb contends that they made 
possible the German triumph over France in 1870. 

There is one remarkable omission from this volume on 
spies of all nations. Has Mr. Gollomb never heard of the 
Russian, Azeff, perhaps the most sinister and subtle of 
them all? He is worth a supplementary chapter, or it 
might replace that on the squalid Chevalier D’Eon. 

Incidentally, in the pages of this fascinating volume, 
we get curious and unexpected items of information. Is 
it generally known that the egregious farce of the phantom 
Russian Army which whirled its way through England to 
France, was staged for the benefit of Carl Lody, and secured 
his conviction ? And is it a fact that Mata Hari, who 
dressed as for a soivée on the morning she was shot, andsmiled 
at the soldiers and gaily waved her handkerchief to them as 
they levelled their rifles at her breast, had been mercifully 
befooled by the story that blank bullets instead of real 
would be used ? We could almost hope so. 

Mr. Gollomb has written a book that is romantic, that 
is exhilarating, that is mysterious, and that is on the whole 
infinitely sad. It tells of much heroism, much suffering, 
much tragedy. It leaves us convinced that, in the present 
state of race conflicts, an espionage system is unavoidable ; 
that among the best who volunteer for the service, it brings 
forth the highest qualities of intellect and of courage ; that 
it is the least selfish of all high adventures ; that it has the 
maximum of peril and the minimum of honour. The spy 
is a danger and must be killed, but the real tribute paid 
to his worth lies in the fact that the enemy never dares to 
spare him. 


J. CumiInGc WALTERS. 


THE DIARIES OF SYLVESTER 
DOUGLAS.* 


These entertaining and bulky diaries are worth the care 
and patience Mr. Francis Bickley has given to their editor- 
ship. For Sylvester Douglas, first and only Baron of 
Glenbervie in the peerage of Ireland, if no Samuel Pepys, 
was quite as candid and gives contemporary glimpses of 
stirring times and important personages. He was in the 
know and in the swim, loving gossip, often scandalous, 
though himself, as things went, a moralist. When nearly 
fifty in 1793 he commenced to write down what he knew of 
the fashionable world of his day, a labour which had grown 
to thirteen leather-bound quartos on St. Valentine’s Day, 
1819, when his diary ended abruptly with a most indelicate 
remark about the future George IV. Lord Glenbervie was 
a scholar, a place-hunter, and a man of the world. His 
diaries were written for his son Frederick Douglas, who 
died on the threshold of a promising career. The diarist’s 
devotion to his wife—a daughter of Lord North—and son 
is a human relief to the endless tittle-tattle and the over- 
frequent grossness of the anecdotes, often pointless and 
unredeemed by wit. 

In 1794 Glenbervie became Privy Councillor and Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, a post he held for less than a year. 
His references to Ireland add nothing to our knowledge 
of the period. It is a strictly official view and brief at 
that. Thereafter he held many official positions in the 
Treasury. Board of Trade and elsewhere. He was dis- 
appointed in his hopes of Cabinet rank or further steps in 
the Peerage. He disliked Pitt and hated Grenville, who 
had apparently deprived him of a surveyorship. An un- 
completed autobiographical journal appended gives glimpses 
of his boyhood and youth as a small Scots laird in the 
eighteenth century. 

Selections from two representative volumes have already 
appeared in 1910, edited by Mr. Walter Sichel. Since 
then the remaining eleven volumes have been recovered. 


_* “The Diaries of Sylvester Douglas (Lord Glenbervie).” 
Edited by Francis Bickley. Two vols. 42s. (Constable.) 


The present editor claims that his edition contains more 
than half the original matter with nothing of importance 
omitted. There are nearly eight hundred pages, an intro- 
duction, two portraits and an index. Compression is 
needed for such an exhaustive foot-note to history. The 
diarist often wrote in bed and was too drowsy to be brief. 
Withal he left his readers their choice of pre-Union Ireland, 
the loves, tragedies and intrigues of the Georges, the 
Regency, the French Revolution, solemn lords and ladies 
frail. He was a thorough if somewhat tedious chronicler. 

Here are two characteristic entries : 

““It seems before he lost his sight the King [George I] had 


scarcely ever read any novels with the exception of Fielding. 
They are now his chief amusement.”’ 

‘‘ There have been many reports of late at Richmond that the 
Duke of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan were about to separate. . . . 
It is said his former mistress, Polly Finch, quitted him because 
she could not persevere in hearing him read the ‘ Lives of the 
Admirals.’ She had borne this through one half the work.” 


In retrospect, Mr. Bickley‘s previous studies of such 
diverse personalities as Matthew Prior, Gay, Sterne and 
Marie Antoinette must have seemed as by-paths to the 
present roomy mansion for the entertainment alike of 
historical specialists, lovers ‘of literature and of bygone 
gossip. 

D. K. 


DICKENS.* 


For nearly a hundred years Dickens has been one of 
the most written about authors of all time. And yet— 
how little we know of him! He did not court, though he 
never shunned publicity. But his fame was so widespread, 
he was so universally popular (or unpopular) that he may 
be said to have lived for the greater part of thirty years 
continually in the limelight. He was a brilliant speaker 
and actor, as well as a great novelist, so his services were 
perpetually in demand. Thus his person became as 
familiar to the public as the characters in his books. And 
his readings of course enormously enhanced this familiarity. 
And yet, as I have said, how little we know of the real man. 
After only sixty years he has become almost as mythical 
a figure as Shakespeare. 

That is why this book, so admirably produced, forms 
such a valuable addition to our knowledge of Dickens. 

Forster’s ‘‘ Life ’’ I suppose must always stand as the 
standard biography of Dickens. Certainly Forster was 
more intimately his friend and probably knew more about 
him than any other of his contemporaries. The pity is 
that he did not tell us more. Speaking for myself, I have 
never read the “ Life’’ without a feeling of bleak disap- 
pointment. It is a huge book and crammed with detail, 
but only very seldom in its voluminous pages do we get 
a glimpse of the flesh and blood Dickens. We have no 
record of his ordinary conversation, his customary daily 
habits, his family life as husband and father. Indeed 
almost all the most dramatic and poignant chapters of his 
life are left out altogether. 

That is where Mr. Ley comes so gallantly to the rescue 
and does so much to fill the breach. His masterly introduc- 
tion is an exemplar of what such introductions should be, 
though I am not always in agreement with his opinions and 
conclusions. No; it is in his annotations that he gives 
us, what we have never had before, something of a true 
vision of Dickens. As in a glass darkly, yet even so he 
makes me for the first time in my life see Dickens. I think 
I have read most of the books, articles and so forth that 
have been written about Dickens, either contemporaneously 
or posthumously—and they have all been at such odds 
with one another, even as regards his personal appearance, 
that in their total effect they have rather befogged than 
enlightened me. 

But, alas, my space is nearly filled! I dare not dip 
into deeper waters. Let me conclude then by quoting 
Mr. Ley’s citation of the words of the late B. W. Matz, 

* “ The Life of Charles Dickens.’’ By John Forster. Edited 


and fully annotated with an Introduction by J. W. T. Ley. 
£2 2s. (Cecil Palmer.) 
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which embody at once an apologia for Forster and a 
justification, if any were needed, of Mr. Ley’s splendid 
enterprise and achievement in this book: 


““ Research by enthusiastic Dickensians of late years has 
revealed a certain amount of new material and established a few 
fresh and essential facts. . . . But as Forster wrote his friend’s 
life under the supervision of the novelist’s family, and all their 
wishes in regard to the book were scrupulously respected by 
the biographer, this new material, available to the specialist in 
varying forms, has not been incorporated here. Indeed, those 
members of the novelist’s family alive to-day desire that the 
text as left by Forster should remain untouched.” 


One agrees, and is therefore the more grateful to Mr. 
Ley for supplying so many of the defects and omissions of 
the “‘ Life.” 


Epwin PuGu. 


CLARA BUTT.* 


Naturally one cannot help wishing that Clara Butt 
could have told this story herself, that she could have 
infused it with the gentle, kindly, yet distinctive personality 
that has given her, almost as much as her voice, such a 
firm place in the public’s affection. This we find she made 
numerous attempts to do, but came to the conclusion— 
“It was not in me to make such an effort of egotism.” 
Miss Ponder has certainly been an excellent substitute ; 
delving into any and every source that would yield material, 
she has drawn an engaging picture of Clara Butt’s wonderful 
career, beginning with a short sketch of her parents, and 
bringing it down to the assured position of the present day. 
That the whole book bears such a strong impress of a vivid 
personality, and reveals so much of the inner power that 
has actuated so many of her kindly deeds for the benefit 
of humanity, shows how close has been the understanding 
and sympathy. ‘‘ Never,’’ says Miss Ponder, ‘‘ had Boswell 
so patient and helpful, or so unruffleable a Johnson.” 
Many momentous occasions stand out in sharp relief, as for 
instance that of Madame Butt’s appearance, at the age 
of sixteen, as a candidate for the Open Scholarship at 
the Royal College of Music. She, feeling wretchedly awk- 
ward and conscious of her height—and then “ the effect 
of that voice, bursting without warning into the dramatic 
leap with which Hatton’s famous song (‘ The Enchan- 
tress’) opens, was so electrifying—terrifying almost—in 
that resonant room, that it rendered the astonished 
examiners more or less hysterical. They stared, waved 
their arms, jumped to their feet, and walked about the 
room, talking at the top of their voices, almost shouting 
to one another in their excitement.’’ Needless to say 
Miss C. E. Butt returned home triumphant. Then followed 
hard but happy work at the College, whilst the leisure was 
spent under the care of ‘‘ Mixed Pickles’’ (Miss Maria 
Palmer) at Alexandra House. 

Such a strong individuality naturally often resulted 
in amusing breezes with music masters and others, though 
never was any advantage to be gained thereby prompted 
by other than loyalty or justice. Few commoners can 
have shared, to the same extent as Clara Butt, the friend- 
ship of royalties. Not only has she always been immensely 
popular with our own royal family, but these pages give 
intimate glimpses of the German royal household, before 
the great calamity brushed aside family ties and swallowed 

. them in the vortex. In many incidents will the reader 
feel he would have liked to share, unique and amusing 
experiences in the far places of the earth, and others of a 
beauty only to be glimpsed when the emotions are tuned 
to the glory of nature, as when visiting Tahiti and coming 
across Rupert Brooke there. Sitting side by side, with 
Rupert at their feet, Clara Butt and her husband sang 
“Night Hymn at Sea” “ perhaps as they have never 
sung it before or since—for never can it have been sung 
in such perfect surroundings.” When they had finished, 
“brown figures came padding noiselessly on bare feet 
through the trees ...no one spoke; brown-skinned 
audience as well as white paid homage in silence.”’ 


* “Clara Butt: Her Life Story.’ By Winifred Ponder. 
12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Proof is 
not lacking 
that Clara 
Butt is a 
worthy des- 
cendant of 
Theodore 
Hook, the 
famous 
practical 
joker, and 
this side of 
her char- 
acter drew 
from Queen 
Alexandra 
the confes- 
sion of a 
joke of her 
own, when 
she tricked 
the late 
King of 
Portugal, 
whilst play- 
ing his ac- 
com pan i- 
ments, into Dame Clara Butt in her Wed- 
singing a ding Gown, re-modelled. 
whole song From “Clara Butt: Her Life Story” (Harrap). 
through to 
the accompaniment of a different one, for his tremendous 
bass voice completely drowned what she was playing. 

It would be impossible to estimate the war services for 
which the great singer and her husband were responsible, 
but they will be held in remembrance by a grateful public. 
Among the many tributes recorded, one from South 
Africa contains as poetic and charming a compliment as 
any: ‘I think that if Nature could speak, she would have 
a voice like yours. It suggests all her splendid forces—the 
flow of a mighty river, the wind in a forest—with the 
crowning glory of a great human heart.” 

If we began by wishing that Clara Butt had written the 
story herself, we certainly end by being thankful that she 
did not. How many little records of kindly deeds, done 
so simply, yet revealing a heart of gold, would of necessity 
have failed to make an appearance. It could not have 
been anything but a record of triumphal progress in any 
case, but it would undoubtedly have lacked many of the 
most appealing and characteristic touches. 


L. O. 


WAR: IN THE AIR—AND IN THE 
BUTCHER'S SHOP.* 


Save for the fact that they have a common denominator 
in that they both deal with the Great War, these two 
volumes are poles asunder. ‘‘ The War in the Air’’ is 
an official history, sedulously compiled and impassionately 
written from a mass of documentary evidence; it deals 
with the cleanest and most chivalrous side of war as we 
knew it in “‘ those eventful years ” ; it is objective through- 
out. * ‘‘ Medicine and Duty’”’ on the other hand is above 
all things personal and subjective. It came into being 
without any deliberate plan on the part of the author. 
It is the diary of a temporary officer of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps; it deals not with clean and chivalrous 
fighting but with the aftermath of broken and bloody 
bodies, and the livirg conditions of filth, vermin and 
mud in which the P.B.I. passed so much of their time. 
It is the ‘‘ record of a ceaseless flood of new impressions 
of so vivid and tumultuous a character as imperatively 
to demand expression.” 

* “The War in the Air: Official History of the War.” 
Vol. II. By H. A. Jones. 17s. 6d net. (Oxford Press.)— 


“‘ Medicine and Duty.”” By Harold Dearden. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 
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The Air volume is the second of the history, begun 
by the late Sir Walter Raleigh, of the part played in the 
Great War by the British Air forces. It tells the air story 
of the Dardanelles campaign, of the Western Front from 
the winter of 1914-15 to the end of the Somme battles 
in November, 1916, and of the naval operations in home 
waters down to the end of that year. In this latter section 
are included the air part of the Battle of Jutland and of 
the sortie of the German High Seas Fleet in the following 
August. There are also sections dealing with the naval 
operations from Dunkirk in 1915 and 1916, as well as the 
bombing operations from Luxeuil towards the end of the 
latter year. The growth of the Royal Flying Corps and 
of the Royal Naval Air Service, from mere reconnoitring 
units, into a force which undertook spotting for artillery, 
photography and map making, the bombing of enemy 
units and material, and air fighting, is well and graphically 
told. 

The first part of the book, dealing with air work in the 
Dardanelles, is of especial interest, for it is an account of 
gallant service of which little is generally known. A perusal 
of the narrative will probably leave the reader under the 
impression that the infant Service had bitten off more 
than it could chew. This is the conclusion reached indeed 


by the author himself who states, on page 75, that: ‘‘ Too - 


soon the young Service had to bear on its wings a load of 
responsibility on which depended at times the fortune 
of the enterprise.’’ The Gallipoli adventure is unique 
in that for the first time, in addition to fighting on land, 
a campaign was conducted above, upon and below the 
face of the waters. But if the means fell short of what 
was indispensable for success, the spirit of the personnel 
never did. Young midshipmen stepped into the observer's 
cockpit and coolly directed the fire of battleships, while 
young officers of the army also went aloft to help the 
airmen in the task of detecting and harassing Turkish 
troops. 

It was in the autumn of 1915—during the Battle of 
Loos—that air fighting began to assume a serious aspect 
in France. This was due to the fact that the machine 
gun began to be part of the ‘plane, and it was obvious 
that aeroplanes so armed would constitute formidable 
attackers. ‘Jp to the beginning of that year the usual 
armament was but a rifle and pistol, though curiously 
enough quite a number of aeroplanes were brought down 
by these weapons. A contest in material began in which 
the Germans scored an initial success with the Fokker 
monoplane. This machine was of clean design and good 
performance and was able to make long, almost vertical 
dives. But what chiefly gave it a fighting superiority 
was the interrupter mechanism by which the working 
of the machine gun was so synchronised with the engine 
as to allow the bullets to pass through the revolving pro- 
peller. This machine was countered and the supremacy 
passed to the Allies, so much so that the testimony given 
by prisoners at the Somme in 1916 and the records on 
the dead bear striking evidence of the fact. ‘‘ During the 
day we hardly dared to be seen in the trench owing to 
the English aeroplanes,’ reads an extract from the diary 
of a prisoner taken at Delville Wood. ‘‘ They fly so low,” 
he goes on, “‘ that it is a wonder they do not pull us out 
of the trench. Nothing is to be seen of our German hero 
airmen.’’ Another prisoner had written: ‘‘ Our airmen 
are so inferior that they do not hold the field as far as 
this.” Even General von Below remarked on the ex- 
periences of the German First Army at the Somme in these 
words: ‘‘ The beginning and the first weeks of the battle 
were marked by the complete inferiority of our air forces. 
The enemy’s aeroplanes enjoyed complete freedom in 
carrying out distant reconnaissances.”’ 

Much of this was of course due to the supremacy in 
machines which the Allies were now enjoying. The 
Fokker was no longer a match for the British machines. 
But the German airmen were courageous and resourceful. 
The Fokker was replaced by the fast Halberstadt and the 
D type Albatros which had as armament two machine 
guns firing through the propeller, a surprising innovation. 


As fighters these new machines outclassed every contem- 
porary aeroplane opposed to them, and the Germans left 
no stone unturned to get the most out of these new fighting 
units. They were ‘‘ pursuit ’’ squadrons, and their intro- 
duction was to have a profound effect upon the air fighting 
on the Western Front. Boelcke was empowered to raise 
one of these new squadrons for the Somme, and invited 
Richtofen to join his new unit, an invitation which was 
readily accepted. These names were to become well 
known in the air history of the war. 

The concluding pages are devoted to the work of the 
Royal Naval Air Service, and the reader sees how the navy 
developed airships, balloons, balloon ships, areoplanes, 
seaplanes, aircraft carriers, armoured cars and armoured 
trains, each bringing its own problems of design, supply 
and organisation. The volume as a whole upholds the 
reputation of the Official History of the War. But we 
dislike the format. The book ‘‘ opens ’”’ badly ; the inner 
margins are much too narrow ; and the weight is excessive. 

‘“‘ Medicine and Duty ’’ contains clever writing although 
it discloses much of that naiveté with which the non- 
professional soldier surveyed the effects of modern weapons 
in modern war. The arm in a sling; the crutch; or the 
neatly tied head bandage, so familiar in melodrama, were 
found to be mere drawing-room camouflage for rendings, 
shatterings, bleedings and disembowellings horrible beyond 
description. A surgeon, like the author, would of course 
not be shocked—though he was evidently surprised— 
by these revelations, but the exchange of the neat and 
scrupulously aseptic amenities of the operating theatre 
of peace for the makeshift arrangements of the front 
brought an added disgust. Such however is War with 
a capital W. F. E. 

(Lieutenant-Colonel). 


CELTIC FOLK SONGS.* 


“Don’t talk of your Provost and Fellows of Trinity, 
Famous for ever at Greek and Latinity, 
Faix, and the divils and all at Divinity. 
Father O’Flynn’d make hares of them all.” 

No wonder “‘ Father O’Flynn,”’ sung to the air, ‘‘ The 
Top of Cork Road,”’ caught the fancy of our fathers, and 
still holds us, despite the other good things that followed, 
for it remains the one popular label attached to its writer’s 
name and fame. Alfred Perceval Graves—for Dr. Graves 
sounds too momentous—has become an Irish proverb 
because of it, and must at times wish to escape from its 
éclat. But with this new “ Celtic Song Book ”’ he has re- 
established his full record and put us in touch with all the 
six regions in which he has practised as Doctor Dilectus. 
In a joyous and learned dissertation on Irish Folk Song 
he tells us how once the harper of the Tuatha da Danaan 
first made the Fomorians weep and then laugh by his 
playing of the ‘‘ Gentree’’ or mirth melody. If that 
old tale is true, he says, the Irish music still heard to-day 
on harp and fiddle, ‘‘ setting us all dancing or quick- 
stepping and raising our spirits as well as our toes and 
heels,” is of very early origin, and he repeats Drayton’s 
lines : 

Irish I admire, 
And still cleave to that lyre, 
As our Muse’s mother ; 
And think till I expire 
Apollo’s such another.” 

There he is on his own ground, but indeed the other 
five regions, as by a kind of Celtic freemasonry, appear 
almost as familiar to him. He is fortunate too in his 
sundry collaborators. In Scotland he has Mrs. Kennedy 
Fraser, a tireless folk song hunter and reviver, to give 
the cue. She was first fired by coming on the Breton 
book of Ducoudray, with its strangely beautiful airs 
on unfamiliar scales, its suggestive settings and French 
versions by Frangois Coppée so skilfully attuned for the 
voice—a rare thing in modern poets. Then she found a 
hunting ground of her own in the Outer Hebrides, in the 


* “The Celtic Song Book.’”’ Arranged by Alfred Perceval 
Graves, Litt.D., F.R.S.C. 10s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 
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little obscure isle of Eriskay. The result we know, for 
we have heard the songs she recovered and rehabilitated 
by her alchemy in London and other cities of the regions 
—the ‘‘ Song of the Wave Mouth,” the ‘‘ Courting of the 
King of Erin’s Daughter,’’ and the “ Joy-greeting”’ or 
** Invocation ”’ : ‘ 


“Cantle oh, cantle ee, 
an Cantle oh, cantle ee! ... 
Joy to all the gone before, 
Whose longer stay had pleased us!” 


The familiar Scots songs we were brought up to know, 
and to sing if we could, with words by Lady Nairne, Burns 
and others, are here too: 

“ The auld dial, the auld dial, 
It tauld hoo time did pass ; 
The wintry winds ha’e dang it down, 
Noo hid ’mang weeds and grass.” 


Manx folk song follows, with its puzzling sea-borne 
reminders of Irish, Scottish and even French and English 
airs and ditties. In the Manx foray, the author has 
been aided again by some admirable -song finders— 
the late Sophia Morrison, Miss Gilchrist and Miss Mona 
Douglas (who sang some to us in London lately)—among 
others. How extraordinary, when you hear it sung, is 
the witch song of Berrey Dhone, “ Brown Betty the 
Witch”: 

“* Tired out, Berrey Dhone ? 
O, you look’d cool, 
In the dark grassy glades 
Down by Barrule. 
Forth you went leading us, 
Lifting the hill, 
All the night, far from home, 
Fooling us still.” 


Berrey Dhone was arraigned for her witchcraft before 
a judge in court, but she so harangued and confounded 
him that he let her go; and on the way home she stole 
a little pig, and returned singing in high spirits. Truly 
a witch of the great old elemental breed was Berrey Dhone. 

That is only one of many inspiriting lays in this rich 
repertory. To the Manx succeed the Welsh, and to the 
Welsh the Cornish songs, and last of all come the Breton. 

Paul Diverres for Brittany and Dr. Jenner for Cornwall 
are among Doctor Graves’s contributors, and they and 
their fellow folk-song hunters have helped him to get 
together the finest and fullest anthology of Celtic folk 
songs ever put together. We end with a Breton tailor’s 
tune ringing out of its last pages : 

“‘ Nous, nous amusons 
De ses chansons, 
Mais c’est nous qui les arroson ! 
Non le tailleur n’est pas un homme, 
Ce n’est rien qu'un tailleur.” 
Yes, a jolly good book. 
ERNEST Ruys. 


Hovel Wotes. 


THE RUNAGATES CLUB, By John Buchan. 7s. 6d, 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A new John Buchan is decidedly an event in the great 
world which loves tales of adventure and intrigue. And 
here is a book which, on its merits and apart from its 
authorship, deserves to become a best-seller. Full of 
the ingenuity of plot, the swift action and the precision 
of character for which Mr. Buchan is famous, the dozen 
stories which comprise this volume are as unerringly 
good as anything he has done in this class of fiction. We 
meet old friends—Sir Richard Hannay, Sandy Arbuthnot, 
Lord Clanroyden and others—and make new ones, as 
they dine and yarn round the table of the Runagates 
Club in London. Each of us will pick his own favourite 
from among these stories, and probably no two readers 
will choose alike from the same motives (which of course 


is a tribute to the high quality of all the dozen) ; but the 
two which appeal most strongly to the present reviewer 
are the spy episode of Dr. Lartius and the newspaper 
stunt story of ‘“‘ The Last Crusade.”” Both are so sure 
in their handling and move with an almost mysterious 
ease and simplicity in their rather ironical settings, that 
they would grace any anthology of representative English 
short stories. 


WE FORGET BECAUSE WE MUST. By W. B. Maxwell. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Mr. Maxwell has given us a very effective picture of a 
prosaic couple, ordinary suburban middle-class people, 
tracing them through a commonplace life from Victorian 
times to the present 
day. Yet heimbues 
the trivial events of 
their existence with 
interest, even with 
drama, and their 
characters and those 
of their children 
and of the other 
people who influence 
their lives are drawn 
deftly and sym- 
pathetically. The 
aim of the story 
is to illustrate 
Arnold’s lines, 
“And we forget be- 

cause we must, 

And not because 

we will.” 

Troubles and joys, illicit attachments, anger, hatred, all 
change to “ petty dust’ and are forgotten in the process 
of time ; even the death of the beloved son of Charles and 
Enid Derwent loses its sting at last. If anything, Mr. 
Maxwell has a little over-emphasised this forgetfulness ; 
but the book is a very arresting piece of work, teaching 
a consoling, if not an inspiring philosophy. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


Mr. W. B. 
Maxwell. 


SHORT TURNS. By Barry Benefield. 7s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

This is a collection of fourteen short stories, which have 
appeared in The Smart Set and other magazines, by an 
author whose fame in America is said to equal that of 
Sherwood Anderson. To most English readers the force 
of this recommendation will not be apparent, and their 
appreciation of Mr. Benefield will not be aided or pre- 
judiced by comparisons. These short turns are of very 
unequal value, but the best of them are very good indeed. 
The writer of the introduction tells us that Mr. Benefield 
“‘contrives to make us see behind the dusty protective 
coloration that society has created out of fear for its own 
defects." While we should be inclined to call this intro- 
duction .itself a ‘‘ dusty protective coloration,’’ we fully 
share its writer’s appreciation for such a story as 
“Daughters of Joy”’ which reveals not a little of the 
power and intensity of De Maupassant. Mr. Benefield is 
seen at best advantage in tales of a tragic cast. 


6d. net. 


DAUGHTERS OF INDIA. By Margaret Wilson. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 

To give a bald outline of this story would be to give 
no idea of the quality of the book. A novel by a missionary 
about missionaries in India, a kidnapping, a love story 
only vaguely hinted at, in which the heroine “ never told 
her love ’’—these are unpromising ingredients for a novel 
for these flurried times. But Margaret Wilson has con- 
trived to weld them into a curiously attractive whole 
which is not comparable with any other novel, and indced 
reads more like a biography than a work of fiction, so 
quietly and faithfully is it written. Considered as a work 


of art, it must be condemned for its irrelevancies, but it 
is those very irrelevancies which give the book its import- 
ance. The story as such is not without charm, but it 
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could have been told in a hundred pages and have gained, 
as a story, by the compression. But then we should not 
have been given this convincing picture of Indian life ; 
this insight into the psychology of Indian women (whose 
common fellowship with Western women is a fact upon 
which the author gently insists); this statement of the 
Indian problem in human rather than political phraseology. 
Margaret Wilson writes unaffectedly but with a sense of 
style which appears to be innate rather than acquired. 
She has considerable humour, and a gift for transcribing 
the quaint, highfalutin English of educated Indians. Any- 
body wishing to envisage the situation in India ought not 
to overlook her book; it illumines corners left obscure 
by more “ scientific ’’ investigators. 


AMBER AND JADE, By Aceituna Griffin. 7s. 6d. 


mans.) 

The failure of the leading lady in some amateur theatricals 
at a country house led to the choice of Amber Delamain, 
the rector’s daughter, for filling the gap. Amber’s beauty 
and charm brought her right into the limelight at once, 
and from the quiet, uneventful life of the vicarage she 
plunged headlong into the activities of the social circle that 
adopted her. The author draws a realistic picture of this 
trusting, unsophisticated girl, as her life becomes steadily 
interwoven with that of three men. One who loves her, 
one who pretends to love her and works havoc with her 
life, and a third, a hereditary prince, obliged to marry 
elsewhere for political reasons, but who is obsessed by 
Amber’s beauty and pursues her relentlessly. Her marriage 
quickly spells disaster, but it enables her to prove the 
worth of her friends. Court intrigues and two exciting 
rescue scenes mingle with the entangled romance, in the 
telling of which there is great charm. 


(Long- 


MR. TEEDLES. 
Laurie.) 

Mr. Teedles, the ‘‘ gland old man,”’ is an elderly and 
corpulent grocer, married to a comparatively young and 
hen-pecking wife, who, disgusted at his growing signs of 
senility, determines that her husband shall undergo the 
gland treatment for rejuvenation. The operation is dis- 
concertingly successful. Mr. Teedles, while losing none of 
his physical weight or elderly appearance, becomes in 
spirit an irresponsible boy. He runs away from home, and 
has various engaging adventures before he is captured and 
exhibited by some travelling showmen. The story is very 
clever in its own way. It lacks subtlety, but it is full of 
ingenious situations and will be read with relish by readers 
who enjoy humour and satire of the broader kind. 


By Thomas Le Breton. 6s. (Werner 


CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 

Miss Royde-Smith has here attempted one of the most 
difficult forms of fiction, a form which has been attempted 
several times in recent years with some measure of success— 

- the combination of the everyday and the supernatural. 
In this story of an ordinary family of normal children 
there is one child who is not quite as the others—a little 
girl, Cilia. Most of us in our own childhood—or in the 
childhood of others—have known, or known of, the imagined 
boy, girl, or family of playmates and companions. Cilia 
Vyning possessed such a playmate, but the trouble was 
that Cilia continued to possess her after she herself had 
become a woman. There were others too who thought 
they caught glimpses of the girl to whom Cilia talked and 
with whom she seemed to be happy. But in general Cilia’s 
friend was invisible. With, or without, this fanciful theme, 
“Children in the Wood ”’ is a delightful book; it is full 
of real knowledge of children ; it is full of sympathy with 
young man and womanhood ; it is full of understanding 
of the maturer men and women, and withal it is enter- 
taining, delicately charming and humorous. It is not 


given to all to get life, breath, into the characters of a story. 
Miss Royde-Smith has done it, and her writing places her 
among those whom we rightly and affectionately call 
distinguished.” 


TO KISS THE CROCODILE. By Ernest Milton. 
(Duckworth.) 

Mr. Ernest Milton’s province is the stage, but like many 
another who has made a reputation at something else, he 
has turned to novel-writing, and while he has succeeded 
in writing a book that contains some passages of real 
beauty, he slips into errors that a practised writer would 
have avoided. His story is loose in construction, and 
lacks animation. He has set himself the difficult task of 
revealing the character of a youth who possesses statuesque 
beauty, but who cannot express himself in words and feels 
things in his blood rather than thinks them. Brought up 
by his mother in a state of innocence and ignorance, he is 
sent to London “ to find himself,” gets in with the wrong 
sort of people and, through no fault of his own, is exposed 
to a disgraceful publicity. His natural reticence and 
acute sensitiveness make it impossible for him to do any- 
thing except escape from the civilised world that has 
wounded his spirit. It is a curious book, yet the mute, 
beautiful, suffering Roy never becomes sufficiently alive 
for us to suffer with him, and the story could have been 
vastly improved by considerable tightening up. 


7s. 6d. 


THE YOUNGEST VENUS. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


By Berta Ruck. 7s. 6d. 


Hope! That is what Berta Ruck has given to every 
plain girl who reads this story. Maura Higgins, the heroine, 
was “‘ apparently one of Nature’s worst muddles,”’ of whom 
the hero was heard to remark, “‘ Did you ever see a girl 
so like a tadpole ?’’ Maura’s dull hair was tousled, her 
complexion was mud-coloured and spotty, her lustreless 
eyes were rather bloodshot, she had hollow collar-bones, 
a thick, flabby, stooping figure, and a shiny nose. The 
italics are ours, but the importance of the fact will be felt 
by every girl who prefers that feature whitened. Well, 
out of this dreadful combination emerged, by the help of 
a young Swede who understood physical exercises and 
diet, a young Venus. She managed it quickly too. She 
gave up cigarettes, she bathed more thoroughly, she opened 
her windows, and ate apples. She consulted a smart 
friend about clothes, and the friend’s counsel was ‘‘ Burn 
the lot and start fresh,’’ or words to that effect. For 
twenty-nine shillings and elevenpence she acquired a coat- 
frock worth seven guineas ; other choice things were also 
chosen. Before long “ her clean skin showed the healthy 
pallor of pale flowers; her slight, malleable body had 
responded and straightened itself,’’ and so forth. Within 
a few weeks the hero was motoring her to a delightful 
new job (Maura was a typist) and proposing to her on the 
way. In a couple of months an experienced London 
‘“‘ producer ’’ was offering her a part in his forthcoming 
“revue.” She did not accept it. Maura was a home- 
maker by nature; and oh, the hero! This is a fascinating 
story for what is termed “ holiday-reading.’’ Berta Ruck 
knows the recipe well; it is a clever one, and will delight 
scores of readers. 


THE GRIERSON MYSTERY. By Lloyd Osbourne. 


net. (Heinemann.) 


7s. 6d. 


The subject of this mystery is the death of Thomas 
Grierson, chief clerk of the London Companies’ Bank, who 
was reported to have committed suicide by driving his 
car over a cliff. Just before that date his daughter had 
received a letter from him with a sealed enclosure which 
was not to be opened for a year. During the year of 
suspense Roberta Grierson had an eventful life in London 
where she acquired as her faithful squire the Hon. Freddy 
St. John Goode, whom the publishers correctly describe as 
“noble but unemployable.’ It was Freddy who first 
divined that Roberta’s father had been murdered, and 
they set themselves quietly to unravel the mystery. Soon 
it was apparent that they were being constantly watched, 
and a rich and attractive youth called Pat Bellairs forced 
himself strangely into their acquaintance. It is not for 
us to raise the curtain higher on the solution of the mystery, 
but we may say that Pat Bellairs proved to be the son of 
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Grierson’s old enemy and that the sealed letter contained 
documents of priceless value to the bank which the 
murdered man had stolen in order to hold them as a trump 
card against those who wished to ruin him. ‘‘ The Grierson 
Mystery’ may not appeal to the literary epicure but 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne can tell a good story. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


THE CALL OF ENGLAND. By H. V. Morton. 
trations. 7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 


With illus- 


Following the black line on the map which serves as 
an end-paper to this volume, we learn the route which 
Mr. Morton chose when he started out in his car from 
London, in answer to “ the call of England,’ and turned 
Northward Ho! He went by Cambridge, Lincoln, York, 
Northumberland; he touched Lindisfarne, Scotland, 
Berwick, Cumberland, Lancashire, Derby, Warwickshire, 
and so home to London. But even if he had gone nowhere 
else than Yorkshire we should have blessed him for this 
book. Charms he has found in every county, and with 
the pen of a story-teller he reveals to us old conditions and 
new, romance and practical innovations, a few things to 
avoid but more things to love and be proud of. But we, 
having reached Yorkshire with him and knowing nothing 
beyond, would have been content to go no farther. ‘‘ There 
are moments when the traveller stops and says to himself : 
‘ My journey has ended almost before it has begun. There 
is no point in continuing it. I shall... find nothing 
more lovely than this.’’’ He had found Ripon and York 
and the Abbeys of Fountains, Jervaulx and Rievaulx. 
Their loveliness was a spiritual experience. With anecdote 
and tradition, with description of the ancient and comment 
on the modern, with mild adventure and interesting gossip, 
and with beautiful illustrations in black-and-white and 
in colour, Mr. Morton has here inspired his readers with 
a love of England. If one’s holiday is over here are ideas 
for the next; it one’s holiday is to come, here is a place 
that must be seen; if there can be no holiday at all, here 
is a good substitute. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


By Irene Cooper 
Willis. 3s. 6d. (Gerald Howe.) 


The author rightly estimates the feeling of the moment 
about E. B. B., which is unlikely to change. Interest in 
her gushing poems has gone, but interest in her extra- 
ordinary love-story remains. E. B. B. was much more 
famous than her husband during her lifetime; it was not 
till after her death that Robert Browning’s reputation 
increased. But now all is reversed. It is all restated 
here—the story so naively and tenderly recounted in the 
pages of Percy Lubbock’s memoir, but this rendering has 
many new details ;_ is cooler, and more caustic and modern. 
We seem to sense the stuffiness and shadow of the sick- 
room in Wimpole Street more acutely than ever before ; 
with its ivy covered, immovable window-pane. Miss Cooper 
Willis has a shrewd eye for the picturesque; we are shown 
Browning flurried over time-tables just before the elope- 
ment; we hear of the joyous lovers’ lunches of thrushes 
and chianti in those first rapturous weeks in Pisa. Mr. 
Barrett, the irate father, lives in the pages, and we agree 
with the writer when she says she would rather have 
witnessed his rage when he knew his daughter had flown, 
than even have had the delight of seeing the couple off on 
their honeymoon! Adequate room is given to the letters, 
to the completely baffling enigmatic epistles which convey 
nothing to us to-day, and to those precious early ones 
which show the first movements of love. Browning could 
no more write simply than he could fly, of course; and 
E. B. B., loving and sensitive, so quickly fell into his 


cryptic way. A most readable volume. 
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BLUE TROUSERS: THE FOURTH PART OF THE 
TALE OF GENJI. By Lady Murasaki. Translated by 
Arthur Waley. Ios. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Genji, the magnificent Genji, is dead. It is true that 
we are spared the details of his demise, but when the next 
instalment of Murasaki’s great story is presented to us it 
will be an accomplished fact ; and though we are told that 
the “‘ Uji chapters,” as they are called, contain some of the 
most striking chapters in the book, one cannot help feeling 
that they will be in the nature of an anticlimax. We have 
lived with Genji so long, and he is so heroic a figure. Even 
at the mature age of forty, with the shadows gathering 
round him and a grown son having adventures of his own, 
he is still the insatiable amorist, one of literature’s really 
great embodiments of the romantic temperament. There 
is no need at this time of day to praise this remarkable 
book, or the ease and grace of Mr. Waley’s translation of it. 
“* Blue Trousers ’”’ has all the old qualities, the labyrinthine 
intrigue, the psychological nicety, the humour and the 
exquisite poetry, the mingling of elaborate courtliness and 
tender sentiment. It is largely concerned with the fate 
cf Yugiri, Genji’s son, and of Tamakatsura, his adopted 
daughter. But it is Genji who still dominates the scene. 
Alas, that we must lose him ! 


LONDON’S OPEN-AIR STATUARY. 
Gleichen, 21s. (Longmans.) 

Lord Gleichen gives two excellent reasons for the com- 
pilation of this book. First, that no complete description 
of the open-air statuary of London (so far as he can dis- 
cover) is in existence, and second, to prove that in spite of 
all the protestations to the contrary ‘‘ we need no longer 
be ashamed of comparing our great city, from the statuary 
point of view, with others in Northern Europe and America.”’ 
One has only to consider the clear atmosphere of Italy and 
Southern Europe to realise the great difficulties to be over- 
come when planning open-air sculpture in this factory- 
ridden and changeable climate. One fact in particular 
brings this forcibly home: “‘ In one average winter month 
no less than fifteen tons of solid matter are deposited on 
each square kilometre, including three tons of sulphuric 
acid, a ton of chlorine and a third of a ton of ammonia.” 
From the twenty-two statues in existence in 1844 the 
number has now grown to well over three hundred, and 
these the author has arranged in regional order, giving 
descriptive and historical details of each in passing and 
in many instances an excellent photograph. His own 
attitude is clearly recognised.as opposed to the uncon- 
ventional, though itis kindly tolerant and not allowed to 
obtrude. Chapters on Vanished Statues, a bibliography 
and an index of statues and monuments, make the book 
useful and convenient for reference. It should go far to 
correct the Londoner’s proverbial blindness to the interest 
that lies around him. 


By Lord Edward 


DAYS IN DOORN. 
(Hutchinson.) 


By the Empress Hermine. Is. 


Princess Hermine was sixteen years old when she first 
met the Kaiser. He was already a husband and a father, 
-and older by twenty-eight years than the girl who was to 
be his second wife. She herself was to marry happily, bear 
-children, and lose her husband before she paid her fateful 
visit to the exile at Doorn. That visit, we are told, arose 
from an impulsive letter which her small son wrote to the 
ex-Kaiser. ‘‘ I am only a little boy, but I want to fight 
for you when Iam aman. I am sorry because you are so 
terribly lonely. Easter is coming. Mamma will give us 
cake and coloured eggs. But I would gladly give up the 
cakes and the eggs, if I could only bring you back. There 
are many little boys like me who love you.” It is clear 
that in writing this autobiography the ex-Kaiser’s second 
wife is mainly concerned to destroy the many unflattering 
conceptions that enshroud her hero. The ex-Kaiser 
emerges from her pages a superman still, but a very much 
misunderstood superman who was unlucky in his advisers. 
We are given many interesting little details concerning the 
daily life at Doorn. The ex-Kaiser’s visitors, his hobbies, 


the books he reads, his likes and dislikes, are touched upon. 
And the author leaves the reader in no doubt concerning 
the glamour of the spell her hero has cast upon her: “‘ The 
Emperor’s personality is tremendous,” she writes in her 
concluding pages. ‘“He radiates charm and esprit. He 
scintillates. He dazzles. He has depths, but no com- 
plexities. His character is as clear as a mountain lake. 
The sunlight strikes the very bottom. No primeval 
monsters crouch in its depths; it harbours no slimy 
recesses. 


IMPERIALISM AND CIVILIZATION. By Leonard Woolf. 
5s. (Hogarth Press.) 


Mr. Woolf has a thesis, which he expounds with great 
lucidity and force. It is that the weakness of imperialism, 
as developed by the European nations in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, a weakness which must 
eventually bring about its dissolution, lay in the fact 
that the white races tried to impose their own civilisation 
on races who already had civilisations, which in some 
cases he admits may be called barbarisms, of their own. 
The real conflict, he maintains, which is everywhere 
growing—and in some parts of the world must ere very 
long come to a head—between the imperialistic nations 
and the peoples they have exploited and seek to dominate, 
is not primarily a conflict of race or religion or nationality 
but one of incompatible civilisations. He sees in this, 
with the awakened self-consciousness of Asia and Africa, 
a tremendous menace for the future, and he believes that 
disaster can only be averted by what he calls a “‘ synthesis 
of civilisations,’ to be aimed at by an honest and rational 
application of the mandatory clauses in the League 
Covenant. His argument cannot be examined in a 
paragraph, but it is well worth studying. 


RECONSIDERATIONS: LITERARY ESSAYS. By E. E. 
Kellett. 8s. 6d. (Cambridge University Press.) 


The special attraction of Mr. Kellett as a literary critic 
is implied in the title of this, his second book of essays. 
He has a ripeness in his point of view and a pleasant though 
not too constant discursiveness in illustrating it which 
come indeed from the fresh examination of literature 
already familiar to him. One might add “ and familiar 
to his reader ’’’ except that he adventures into some enter- 
taining by-paths which to some readers must be new, such 
as that one-time poetic best-seller, Pomfret’s ‘‘ Choice.” 
After looking at this phenomenon from various angles 
with a rather whimsical eye, Mr. Kellett ventures to 
advise youthful aspirants to the temple of fame “ to 
discard the clogs of irreligion and immorality, and devote 
their attention to sacred themes.” Sometimes the 
essayist’s individuality of outlook makes one want to 
argue with him, but since he continues to interest us, 
whether the theme is ‘‘ Chaucer and His Influence,” 
Swinburne ’”’ or ‘‘ Joseph Conrad’ or—most provoking 
of all—‘‘ The Translation of the New Testament,’ there 
is little to complain of. The present writer would certainly 
maintain that he has much over-stressed the argument 
against Conrad’s prose style, gaining a unity of effect in 
his essay at the expense of just perspective ; but since he 
charges Gibbon’s prose with Gallicisms, perhaps the verdict 
on Conrad’s is not meant to be taken too solemnly. The 
pieces on ‘‘ Milton as Medizvalist’’ and “ Milton and 
Dante ’’ are rich with the original thought which belongs 
to creative criticism. 


THE MODERN MALAY. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


Mr. Wheeler’s book is the most serious study we have 
had for many years of that engaging person the Malay, 
who is still improperly known and appreciated at the 
head-quarters of an Empire to which he is so loyally 
attached. The author claims for his seven years spent 
in the Peninsula (which so many compatriots, including 
his publishers, persist in miscalling “‘ Malay’’), that it 
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is long enough to get at the facts and not too long for the 
retention of one’s sense of proportion, and there may be 
something in that. Also he has been at tremendous pains 
to document his treatise, which if it does savour a little 
too much of blue books, will be read with very great interest 
by numbers who like himself have known and admired the 
real Malay, an elusive though not really complex being 
whom the Conrads and Cliffords, for all their good inten- 
tions, have never quite pictured for us. ‘‘ The Modern 
Malay ”’ is a serious contribution not only to ethnology, 
but to the literature of Colonial politics. 


Books of the Month. 


From June 15th to July I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


Two more delightful volumes in ‘“‘ The Beginnings of 
Things’’ series, IN THE BEGINNING, by G. Elliot Smith, 
the general editor, and POTS AND PANS, by H. S. 
Harrison (2s. 6d. each ; Gerald Howe), should set the seal 
of popular approval on this useful publishing venture. 
Although “‘ In the Beginning: the Origin of Civilisation ” 
appears after the volumes on the Story of the Calendar, 
the Beginning of Agriculture, Ships and Sea Routes, and 
so on, it is both nominally and by its surveying character 
“No. 1.’ The author most admirably avoids the minor 
issues of scholastic quarrels about the history of culture, 
and concentrates on the long vistas and occasional vivid 
details which touch our imagination as we try to look 
back over fifty centuries of human effort. The interplay 
of diverse customs and beliefs in the continuous process 
which we call progress can only be seen in brief glances 
at vast fields of slowly matured knowledge which now is 
divided up into all sorts of sections like religion, mythology, 
art, science, and again subdivided ad infinitum. It is 
enough for the prospective reader to know that Professor 
Smith’s book is a stimulating introduction to the others 
in the series, of which the latest is ‘‘ Pots and Pans: the 
Story of Ceramics.’”’ Here again, here especially, the 
author is able to stimulate our imagination by alternating 
glances at vast tracts of history with quaint and curious 
lore. For instance, after glancing at clay pottery as one 
of the most ancient industries, we may then learn some- 
thing of how clay pots have been made, by primitive man 
of the distant past, and primitive man of to-day as repre- 
sented by North American Indians and women on the Blue 
Nile. When we have grasped some of the leading facts 
about the making of pottery, first by hand alone, then 
by the wheel, we are ready for the informative account of 
the development of pottery as the product of man’s artistic 
sense. The interest in this is increased by some illustra- 
tions of early decorated pottery. Certainly the next visit 
to a museum should prove more purposeful as a result of 
reading Mr. Harrison. 


Not alone students of naval history, but, among others, 
all who have read Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s recent study of 
James II will find interest of an exceptional sort in Mr. 
Edward B. Powley’s THE ENGLISH NAVY IN THE REVOLU- 
TION OF 1688 (12s. 6d. ; Cambridge Press), to which Admiral 
Earl Jellicoe contributes an illuminating little foreword. 
In youth everyone reads of the failure of the Fleet to 
prevent the landing of William of Orange ; but as to actual 
causes, as to the naval aspect of that singular chapter of 
naval history, the average person knows surprisingly little, 
despite the connection with them of such famous figures 
as Admiral Lord Dartmouth and the redoubtable Mr. 
Secretary Pepys. It is not too much to say that the 
Navy’s part has received no real investigation at the hands 
of historians till now; and that fact gives notable value 
and importance to Mr. Powley’s able and well-documented 
study. Itis a thorough piece of research work (incidentally 
rich in the raw material of historical romance) and it fills 
a gap that needed bridging in our naval history. 


FREE to New Writers! 


Remarkable instances of almost immediate success are given. 
in ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer,’”’ the attractive prospectus. 
issued by the Regent Institute. 

This interesting booklet, which is free to literary aspirants, 
gives much striking information on the following (among other) 
subjects: What Writers Earn; The Scope for New Contribu-- 
tors; Journalism for Women; What Editors Say; Earning. 
While Learning ; Synopses of the Regent Courses. 

You can qualify under expert guidance to earn money by 
your pen in spare time. The postal tuition given by the Regent. 
Institute offers unique advantages. In a series of clear, practical 
and interesting lessons you will be taught how to write 
attractively, what to write about and where to sell. 


Hundreds of publications need the work of outside contribu-- 


tors. The supply of brightly-written paragraphs, articles, 
sketches and short stories does not keep pace with the demand.. 
Big prices are paid for good work. 


% % % 


LEARN TO WRITE 


Read these Striking Reports 
of Earning While Learning 

If you can write a good letter—if you have a little natural 
aptitude for literary work—you can be trained to earn a second 
income in spare time. 

You need not be a genius to become a successful writer. Many 
contributors who find a ready market for their articles and 
stories are men and women of average education. Training was. 
the short-cut to their mastery of the rules of effective writing. 

The records of the Regent Institute (which has a world-wide 
reputation for the training of free-lance journalists) contaim 
scores of cases of almost instantaneous success won by students 
who had never written a line for publication before they enrolled. 

A woman student placed fifty-five articles with leading journals. 
within ten months of enrolment. Just over two years later she 
reported that she had sold more than 330 further MSS. Another 
student, in addition to placing articles, gained the appointment 
of dramatic critic to a well-known provincial morning paper. 
Yet another secured permanent and remunerative work as a. 
result of the tuition, besides selling every one of the exercises 
submitted. 

Cut this coupon out and post in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the booklet. 


Get your copy NOW! 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE : 
(Dept. 93V), 13, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
Please forward—free and post-paid, and without any 
a on my part—a copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a 
riter.”” 
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“On May 30th we left Paris by train to begin at Angers 
a motor tour through the south-west centre of France. 
Glad enough were we to leave behind us the restless city, 
its noise and swarms of taxis. . . . We were at last free 
to enjoy without stint the glory of the spring-time, the 
peace of the lovely French country, and the inexhaustible 
treasures of architecture with which all the provinces of 
France abound.’’ Thus the first lines of UNDISCOVERED 
FRANCE, by Emile F. Williams (15s.; Harrap), give the key- 
note of the whole. For two months the two lovers of peace 
and beauty motored through real : 
France, France almost untouched by 
the tourist and certainly unspoiled by 
the tripper. There is a great deal to 
be learned here about architecture 
and archzology, for ‘‘ undiscovered 
France”’ is very rich in churches 
and castles, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams saw not only the beauties 
of church and castle, they saw the 
enamels of Limoges, the stained glass 
of Bourges, the tapestries of Angers, 
also the inland rivers, the magnifi- 
cent gorges, the caves, grottos, 
markets and frescoes. The illustra- 
tions are exquisite and varied, and 
provide anything that the pen 
may have left unnoted. Here is 
treasure-trove for the true lover of 
France; a vade-mecum to go with the 
map in the pocket of the car; an 
incentive to the traveller ; a refresh- 
ment for the stay-at-home. 


Much of the enormous architec- 
tural wealth possessed by France 
has for centuries been hidden in 
secluded spots, to which access 
was, from the tourist’s point of 


difficulty is now, owing to the 

advent of motor-cars and the improvement of transport 
generally, steadily disappearing. Added to this is the 
enormous impetus foreign travel has received since the 
War. Hence the wide scope for such a well planned and 
useful study as FRENCH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, by 
E. Tyrrell Green (10s. 6d.; Sheldon Press). Mr. Green’s 
remarkably lucid and engaging manner of conveying his 
wide knowledge and keen enthusiasm, as well as his reverent 
attitude, will not fail to find a quick response from all 
who are fortunate enough to possess the book. Proof of 
the author’s amazing industry is to be found also in the 
many delightful drawings of churches, belfries, etc. 


The comprehensiveness of the two small books— 
STIRLINGSHIRE, by W. Douglas Simpson, and SOUTH 
LANCASHIRE, by A. Wilmore (3s. each; Cambridge 
University Press), is little short of amazing, for within such 
limited compass the authors have managed to deal succinctly 
with their subjects from their many points of view— 
historical, industrial, architectural, administrative, etc. 
Useful maps are to be found at the beginning and end of 
both volumes, while scattered through the pages are many 
delightful illustrations of nature’s handiwork as well as 
that of man. Both books cover a wide field of informa- 
tion, and will undoubtedly prove of real service for reference. 


The volumes in the Kitbag Travel series are steadily 
covering a wide area of popular resorts. Compiled as they 
are by well-known authorities on the places in question, 
they are thoroughly desirable travelling companions from 
every point of view, including the most essential ones of 
reliability, slimness and interest. The latest addition is 
NORMANDY: Its Charm, Its Curiosities, Its Antiquities, 
Its History, Its Topography, by Sisley Huddleston (7s. 6d. ; 
Harrap), for which no further introduction is necessary. 
Those who have been “‘ guided ’’ by Mr. Huddleston before 
will need no second invitation to follow him again. 


In Mr. Galsworthy’s appreciative Foreword to 
BAMBI: A LIFE IN THE WOODS, by Felix Salten 
(5s.; Jonathan Cape), he says: “‘ Bambi’ is a 
delicious book. Delicious not only for children, but 
for those who are no longer so fortunate. For delicacy 
of perception and essential truth I hardly know any 
story of animals that can stand beside this life 
study of a forest deer. ... Clear and _ illuminating, 
and in places very moving, it is a little masterpiece.”’ 


The expression “‘ solid brilliance ”’ 
has been applied to Miss Bottome’s 
previous work, and none can more 
aptly fit this volume of short 
stories, STRANGE FRUIT (7s. 6d.; 
Collins), just from her pen. They 
carry the persistent reminder, all 
the way through, of the clear- 
cut diamond with many facets ; 
delicate colourings one minute and 
the next fiery darts of almost 
uncanny intensity. The eerie 
atmosphere created in ‘‘ The Other 
Island,” the vitality of ‘‘ The Lost 
Leader,’ the shadowy illusion of 
“The Waiting Room,” etc., each 
and all give the impression of 
having been chiselled and polished 
by the hands of a master crafts- 
man, even if the sensation they 
leave behind is sometimes chilly and 
equivocal. 


The first chapter of NINE DAYS, 
by E. Charles Vivian (7s. 6d.; Ward, 
Lock), introduces us to a man swim- 
ming out to sea in an endeavour to 
commit suicide. The second chapter 


Miss Margaret Revell, describes his rescue and reveals his 
view, wellnigh impossible. This author of “ Penny Wise” (Crosby Lockwood), see page 256. 


name as Smith. We learn in due 
course that the yacht is bound for the 
French penal settlement of Nouméa to effect the release 
of a prisoner. The nine days occupied by the action of 
the story are crowded with thrills and emotions, and the 
tenth closes bright and happy with the promise of wedding 
bells. Splendid reading for that unsettled and rather 
tedious period which follows a return from holiday-making. 


We all know the kind of book to expect from Mr. Ridgwell 
Cullum, and he is far too competent an author to disappoint 
us. In THE MYSTERY OF THE BARREN LANDS (7s. 6d. ; 
Cassells), we are taken to the bleak and inhospitable 
Canadian Northlands, where June Kenyon and her uncle 
are striving to solve the mystery bequeathed to them by 
June’s father. Thrills and horrors of all sorts pass rapidly 
across the page; but as well as sinister things there is 
one thing which is wonderful and which June finds renders 
everything possible. It need hardly be said that the 
something referred to is Love. A rattling good yarn, 
sticking comfortably tight to the conventions of its genre. 


ART 

BatsForD.—Art in the Life of Mankind. 2 vols. Allen 
W. Seaby. 5s. each. 

Joun Hami_ton.—The A BC of Art. John Haldane 
Blackie. (Vanguard Series.) 2s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Masters of Modern Art : Toulouse—Lautrec. 
P. De Lapparent. 5s. 

Stup10.—World’s Masters Series : Gainsborough. Rubens. 
Is. each. 

Winsor & NEwtTon.—Sketching from Nature. J. Little- 
johns. 2s.—How to Use Water-colours. S. J. Cartledge. 
2s. 

BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


JONATHAN CapE.—Doctor Dolittle’s Garden. Hugh Loft- 
ing. 7s. 6d. 

Cottins.—The A BC of the B.B.C. Eleanor Farjeon. 
38. 6d. 
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HarRRAP.—Lavender’s Blue. Florence Hoatson. 2s. 6d. 
—tThe Littlest One’s Third Book. Marion St. John 
Webb. 2s. 6d. 

NeEtson.—The Holiday Book for Boys. Edited by Druce 
Raven. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


CAMBRIDGE PREss.—From a Cornish Window. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. 5s. 

Joun Lane.—The Unseen Dawn. Anatole France. 7s. 6d. 

Lonemans.—Prose of To-day. 3s. 6d. 

OxFORD PrREss.—Selected Letters of Byron. Edited by 
V.H. Collins. 4s. 6d. 

Aston Rivers.—The Roundabout Papers: A Selection. 
Edited by W. H. Williams. 4s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PreEss.—The Other Point of View. 
Oration Delivered by Mr. John Drinkwater during 
the Thirty-Second Foundation Week, on Thursday, 
March 15th, 1928. Is. 


EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PREss.—The Philosophical Bases 
of Education. Robert R. Rusk. 5s.—The Mixed 
School. B.A. Howard. 6s. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


Sons & DANIELSSON.—Love’s Creation. Marie 
Carmichael. 

ErNEst BENN.—A Quartette of Comedies. H. G. Wells. 

GEOFFREY BLeEs.—Tragedy at ‘‘ The Unicorn.’’ John 
Rhode. 

THORNTON BuTTERWORTH.—The Sardonic Smile. Ludwig 

Diehl. 

CassELLS.—The Sun-Hawk. Robert W. Chambers.— 
Margaret Venning, Rhodesian. Sheila Macdonald.— 
Eyes of Men. Douglas Newton. 

CHAMBERS.—While Rivers Run. Maurice Walsh. 

Co.iins.—Lover of Women. Katharine Tynan.—The 
Man from the River. G.D.H.and M. Cole.—The Lost 
Fight. H. F. M. Prescott. 

ConsTABLE.—This Delicate Creature. Con O'Leary. 

HEINEMANN.—The Portrait Invisible. Joseph Gollomb.— 
—Major Adventures. L. Patrick Greene.—The Flying 
Kestrel. Captain Dingle. 

HoppER & StouGHTON.—The Plains of Abraham. James 
Oliver Curwood.—The Secret of Gnome Head. Ben 
Strong.—Knuckles. Clarence Budington Kelland.— 
Mystery Range. Charles Alden Seltzer.—The House 
of Make-Believe. Hilda Bridges.—The Horseshoe 
Nails. George Weston.—The Golden Helmet. Hogan 
Bogue.—The Golden Isle. H. Havestock Hill.—Life 
Steps In. Ruby M. Ayres.—Juggernaut. Alice Camp- 
bell.—-The Last of the Strangers. E. H. Lacon 
Watson. 

Hurst & BrLackett.—Twice Tried. William Le Queux. 
—The Death Mask. Arthur Applin. 

HutTcHINson.—Red Poppies. Emmeline Morrison.—An 
April After. Ursula Bloom.—The Middle Things. Rich- 
mal Crompton.—Through the Lattice. Evelyne Close. 
—The Orator. Edgar Wallace.—Father and Daughter. 

- Elinor Mordaunt.—Enter: A Greek. Anthony Gibbs. 
—Pilgrims of the Impossible. Coningsby Dawson. 

JARROLDS.—The Little Friend. Bruce Marshall.—In the 
Blood. Andrew Soutar. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Money for Nothing. P. G. Wode- 
house. 

Knopr.—The Road to Heaven. Thomas Beer.—The Way 
of Sacrifice. Fritz von Zenrup. 

Joun Lane.—Circumstantial Evidence. Andrew Stewart. 
—Marsh Fires. J. M. A. Mills.—Chivalry. James 
Branch Cabell. 

Lippincott.—The Crime in the Crypt. Carolyn Wells. 

Joun Lonc.—The Gunner. Edgar Wallace.—The Hollow 
Tree. Peter Brook.—Mottled Marble. Shirley Cooke. 
—The Shadow of Ravenscliffe. J. S. Fletcher. 


Virginia Cigarettes 


What a difference 
the extra quality 
makes! 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8” 
20 for 1/4 


WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Also in 4 lb. Card Boxes at 5/- 


AVIAN AW WV AV AWAY AW 


Summer Colds 


THE prevalence of dust renders a cure difficule— 
unless “Vapex” is used to soothe, cleanse and pro- 
_tect the inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Try a daily drop of “ Vapex” on your handkerchief. 
All Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Led. . 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
ANTI-GAMBLING CAMPAIGN 


to check the growing evil among children. 
Four prizes will be offered 


£20, £15, £10 and £5 


For the best stories suitable for Lantern Slide Illustration. 


Copyright retained by Authors. 


Full particulars of the stories required can be obtained 
by post from the— 


General Secretary, N.S.S.U., 56, Old Bailey, London E.C.4 
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MAcMILLAN.—When West Was West. Owen Wister. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The Spider and the Fly. Clive Arden. 

Netson.—A Friendless Millionaire. H. L. Phillips.—The 
Merlewood Mystery. Mrs. J. O. Arnold. 

STANLEY PauL.—Blue Mist Mystery. Cecil Adair.—The 
Brandons. F. Bancroft.—The King’s Passport. H. 
Bedford Jones. 

PICKERING & INGLIs.—Andy Man. Amy Le Feuvre. 2s. 6d. 

RIDER.—Jeanne. Theda Kenyon. 

SELWyn & BLountT.—Jerry the Lag. Peter Baron. 

Warp, Locx.—Solitude, Limited. John H. Vahey.—The 
Badge. Ben Holt.—The House in the Forest. 
Katharine Tynan. 

FOWLER WRIGHT.—The Idol. Stéphanie Gray. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Correspondence of Catherine 
the Great. Translated and edited by the Earl of 
Ilchester and Mrs. Langford-Brooke. 21s. 

CAMBRIDGE PreEss.—Elegia Apud Tumulos Paganos 
Composita. Ulric Gautillon. 

SAMUEL FRENcH.—The Electra of Sophocles. Edward 
Povey. 2s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Empire Government. Manfred 
Nathan. 

ARROWSMITH.—Italy’s A2gean Possessions. C. D. Booth. 
16s. 

BELL.—Sussex. (Bell’s Pocket Guides.) S. E. Winbolt 
and E. and W. Ward. 6s. 

BLACKHEATH PrEss.—The Book of the Blackheath High 
School. Edited by Mary Charlotte Malins and 
Henrietta Caroline Escreet. 

JONATHAN CaPE.—The Enormous Room. E. E. Cummings. 
7s. 6d. 

Cot.tins.—Fair Play. The Games of Merrie England. 
Rudolph Kircher. 12s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Siam and Cambodia in Pen and Pastel. 
Rachel Wheatcroft. 21s.—Heading for the Abyss. 
Prince Lichnowsky. 25s. 

Dai Nippon YUBENKWAI KopansHa (Tokyo).—Seiji Noma : 
“Magazine King” of Japan. 

GRIFFIN Press.—The Story of the Temple (both Middle 
and Inner). Marjorie Bowen. 3s. 6d. 

HeEatuH, Cranton.—A Suffolk Coast Garland. Ernest R. 
Cooper. 6s. 

Joun Lane.—Queen Elizabeth and Some Foreigners. 
Edited by Victor von Klarwill. 18s.—The Gurkhas. 
Major W. Brook Northey and Capt. C. J. Morris. 
18s. 

CrciL PALMER.—The Bunyan Country. Charles G. Harper. 
12s. 6d.—Marie Ebner. Eileen M. O’Connor. 

RoBErtT Scott.—Some Racial Characteristics of the People 
of England. T. W. E. Higgins. 2s. 6d. 

SHELDON Press.—Pioneers of Plant Study. Ellison Hawks. 
I2s. 6d. 

Warp, Lock.—Norway: A New Handbook. 5s.—Oban, 
Fort William and Western Highlands. 2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Theory of the Cost Price System. 
Arnold J. W. Keppel. 6s.—An International Lan- 
guage. Otto Jespersed. 4s. 6d.—The Modern Case 
for Socialism. A.W. Humphrey. 12s. 6d. 

ERNEST Benn.—The Liberal Policy for Industry. 6d.— 
Ships and Sailors. Stanley Rogers. 7s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY BLEs.—England and the Octopus. Clough 
Williams-Ellis. 5s. 

Esson (Johannesburg).—Food, Fitness and Figure. Mary 
Higham. 7s. 6d. 

FraseR.—The Great Law. Vol. II. Hamish MacHuisdean. 


5s. 
HEFFER (Cambridge).—Christ’s Hospital. By the late 
Rev. W. M. Digues La Touche. 3s. 6d. 


WERNER LaurRIE.—Hey Daily Diddle. Members of the 
Granta Staff, Cambridge. 1s.—Hands Up! Palmistry 
for Pastime. 2s. 

CreciL PaLMER.—Europe’s Only Hope. Francis Brunel. 
38. 6d. 

RIcHARDS PrEss.—Lawn Tennis Spin and Swerve. Col. 
C. de V. Duff. 2s. 6d. 

RiwER.—Numerical Divination. W. R. Lawson. 5s.— 
The Problem of Purity. Violet M. Firth. 3s. 6d. 
Saxton (Nottingham).—The University College of Notting- 

ham. Edith M. Becket. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL.—The Property Companies Year Book 
for 1928. Edited by Alfred Ornstein. 7s. 6¢d.—The 
Ether and Growth. John Wills Cloud.—The Coming 
of ‘‘ The Glory.’”’ Florence E. Pinchon. 2s. 6d. 

WELLS GARDNER.—Country Friends. Fergus MacCunn. 
2s. 6d. 

WHITEHAVEN NeEws.—Safeguarding Lakeland. Is. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

Basil BLacKwELit (Oxford).—A Penny for the Guy. 
Margaret Macnamara. 1s.—Sansovino. Dorothy 
Ewens. ts.6d.—Full Circle. Storm Jameson. 1s. 6d. 
—Gather Ye Rosebuds. Blair. 2s. 

HEINEMANN.—Robin Hood. J.C. Squire. 5s. 

OxFoRD PrEss.—Beethoven. A. Forbes Milne. (Musical 
Pilgrim Series.) 1s. 6d. 


POETRY 

JONATHAN CAPpE.—The New Argonautica. W. B. Drayton 
Henderson. tos. 6d. 

CayME Press.—The Poems of Shane Leslie. 15s. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Triforium. Sherard Vines. 5s. 

HEINEMANN.—Epigrams. George Rostrevor Hamilton. 
38. 6d. 

HoGarTH Press.—A Flying Scroll. Stanley Snaith. 

Ekin MatHEews & Marrot.—To One in Heaven. Wilbur 
Underwood. 2s.6d.—Poems. Ronald Ross. 3s. 6d. 

PoRPOISE Press.—Songs from Heine. Alexander Gray. 
Is. 6d. 

PRIVATELY PRINTED.—Verses. L.S. M. 

Stipcwick & JacKson.—The Second Voyage. Carla 
Lanyon Lanyon. 3s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Chitor and Other Poems. 
Shyam Sundar Lal Chordia. Rs.4. 

Watkins.—The Song of the Salmon-God. W. P. Ryan. Is. 

Watts.—Goodwill. Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Moslem Mentality : A Discussion of the 
Presentation of Christianity to Moslems. L. Levonian. 
5s.—A Certain Priest. Rev. Bernard M. Hancock. 
3s. 6d.—Christ and Society. Charles Gore, D.D. 
4s. 6d. 

ConsTABLE.—Back to Realities. A Way Out of the 
Present Crisis in Religion. Sydney Herbert Mellone. 2s. 

DraNnE.—Trust Your Fatherin Heaven. Murray Mansfield. 
6s. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


CRESSET Press.—The Gentleman’s Recreation. Nicholas 
Cox. Preface by E. D. Cuming. 12s. 6d. 

Dent.—Hetty Wesley. Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts. 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Duchy Edition.) 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Joun Lane.—The English Literature History. Edited 
by R. Brimley Johnson: Rogues and Vagabonds ; 
The Comedy of Life. 3s. 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN.—The Caravan Library: A Prisoner in Fairy- 
land.—The Human Chord. Algernon Blackwood.— 
The Forest Lovers.—Richard Yea-and-Nay. Maurice 
Hewlett.—The Choir Invisible——A Kentucky Cardinal. 
James Lane Allen.—Richard Carvel. Winston 
Churchill. 3s. 6d. each. 

ELkIn MatHEews & Marrot.—Guy Livingstone. George 
Lawrence. (Rescue Series.) 7s. 6d. 
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History 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGNS 
IN EUROPE, 1914-1918 
By Sir CONAN Maps and 
tagrams. 10s. ne 


A reprint in one volume of 1056 pages of this famous history of the 
exploits of our troops during the Great War. For the present edition 
the work has been thoroughly revised by the author, who has added 
considerably to the scope of the work by including the campaigns 
in Italy and Salonika, and filling in gaps caused by the activities 
of the censor at the time of its original publication. 


THE REBIRTH OF POLAND 
By Dr. KOROSTOWETZ. Illustrated 


An account by a well-known Russian writer of the post-war conditions 
in one of the most interesting—and troublous—of European States. 


Biography 
CARDINAL NEWMAN 


By J. LEWIS MAY. tos. 6d. net 


A sympathetic study of one of the greatest figures of the Victorian 
Age. Mr. Lewis May, who is well known as the translator of Anatole 
France, devotes particular attention to Newman as a literary artist 
and a master of English prose. 


HEINE: The Strange Guest 
By HENRY BAERLEIN. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net 


The author relates the romantic career of one who charmed Europe 
with his lyrical poems and scared the German censors with his daring 
sarcasms. This new biography throws some curious sidelights on 
the social and political life of the period. 


General, 


TRIUMPHS OF DETECTION 
By GEORGE DILNOT. Illustrated. 16s. net 


The author of “Scotland Yard” and “ Great Detectives” deals 
with the important aspects of criminology presented by the Muswell 
Hill murder and the careers of Neil Cream and Stinie Morrison. 


HANDS UP! 
By A. B. MACDONALD. Illustrated 
10s. 6d. net 
True stories of Wild West desperadoes as told by an eyewitness. 


Famous Trials Series 


LANDRU 
Edited by F. A. MACKENZIE. Iilustrated 
10s. 6d. net 


A full account of the trial of this modern Bluebeard, who, after 
murdering ten women, faced detectives, magistrates and judges with 
extraordinary coolness and quick-wittedness. 


THE CASE OF CONSTANCE 
KENT 


By JOHN RHODE. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Here is related how a young girl, guilty of murdering her small brother, 
was saved from justice by a storm of public indignation at her arrest, 
and how in later life she confessed to the crime. 


Fiction 


CASTLES IN KENYA 
By FLORENCE RIDDELL 
(Author of ‘‘ The Misty Pathway” and “‘ Kismet in Kenya’) 


THE SHADOW 
By LILLIAN ROGERS 
(Author of ‘‘ The Royal Cravatts ”’) 


THE SHUTTLES OF ETERNITY 
By NETTA SYRETT 
(Author of “‘ The Victorians ”’) 


THE HOUSE ON TOLLARD 
RIDGE 


By JOHN RHODE 
(Author of ‘‘ The Murders in Praed Street”) 


THE BLUE BUCKET MYSTERY 
By F. D. GRIERSON 
(Author of ‘‘ The White Camellia ’’) 


22 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL, S.W.1 


A SELECTION FROM 
The Bodley Head List 


Travel 
THE GURKHAS 


Their Manners, Customs and Country 


By Major W. BROOK NORTHEY, M.C., late 
Ist K.G.O. Gurkha Rifles, and Captain C. J. 
MORRIS, 3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rifles. With a 
foreword by Brigadier-General the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, C.B., M.V.O., late 5th Royal Gurkha 
Rifles and 6th Gurkha Rifles. 
Illustrated, with a Map. 18s. net 

‘* An interesting, exhaustive and altogether admir- 
able description of Nepal and its people, which 
does credit to its authors alike as explorers, 
students and writers, In the descriptive literature 
of Eastern countries this book will always hold a 
high place. There are excellent descriptions of 
the scenery and natural features and the 
photographs are really beautiful.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


THE DRAGON AWAKES 


By A. KRARUP NIELSEN 

Fully Illustrated. 12s, 6d. net 
A vivid picture of China durirg the Revolution, as 
well as an account of the leading personalities of 
the various parties. The author travelled exten- 
sively in China as a war correspondent in 1927 
and gives first-hand information with an under- 
standing which could: only be gained by one who 

witnessed events at close quarters. 


JOSHUA’S VISION 


a new full-length novel by 


WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
Published August 31st 


qd, Fiction (7s. 6d. net each) 


THE PARTRIDGE 
By ELIZABETH MURRAY 
Author of “ Comedy.” 
Discriminating novel readers will remember Miss 
Murray’s first novel, “‘Comedy,” which was so 
well received last year. The theme of “The 
Partridge” is a more ambitious one and she 
handles here a delicate human problem with skill 
and judgment. 


THE PHANTOM PASSENGER 
By MANSFIELD SCOTT 

One of the most thrilling “thrillers” of recent 

years. Decidedly not a book to read in the 
haunted room at midnight. 


MARSH FIRES 
By J. M. A. MILLS 
“An attractive book, emphatically worth read- 
ing. It has the distinction that belongs to all 
novels with a genuine subject or purpose and 
clearly defined character.”— Birmingham Post 


THE PROFESSIONAL GUEST 
By WILLIAM GARRETT 
“A book every page of which will be enjoyed. 
It is genuine humour from cover to cover.” 
Edinburgh Evening News 
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VIGO STREET Ww.l 


